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THE LATE CANON LIDDON PREACHING IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
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read 


In the account of the Thiébaud-Rochefort duel we 


that “ while the combatants were throwing off their coats and 
waistcoats the surgeons were syringing the swords to render 
Would it not have been less trouble to have 
These 
duelling gentlemen either wanted to hurt each other as much 
or they did not. 


them antiseptic. 
biunted the swords, or to have worn antiseptic shirts? 


as possible—indeed, even to kill one another 
humorous. If duellist 
tairness, they would use squirts with ‘vitriol in them instead of 
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women and children in it. For my part, I would just as soon 
be poisoned as eviscerated. There have been some philosophers 
who have contended—though they have always been non- 
combatants—that to stick at nothing in the way of slaughter 
is the more humane, because the shorter, method of carrying 
out martial and, indeed, from a logical point of 
view, it is difficult to controvert the:n 
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of a lady of fashion. It y «a few months ago that a 


mother at another utton destroyed five of her children, of 


whom only three could be found. I will not shock my readers 


by suggesting what became of the other two; but the penny- 


a-liner did not confine himself to saying that she was very 
fond of her children, or to a classical allusion to Saturn. The 
fires at Sutton are very disastrous, I notice, at this season of 
the year, and the first shocks of our autumn « urthquakes oceur 
in its vicinity. In winter, cards are dealt there at whist with 
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In Samoa, a native paper informs us, the inhabitants are 


cricket mad. “The industries of the country,” it says, “are 
neglected, and the productions of the island seriously impaired ” 
by the fascination of this new amusement. ‘This is curious, 
because, though in other countries the game has been popular 
in Florence, for example, as ca/cio, in 
and in Chile as /a chuca—English 


under other forms 


Languedoc as chicane, 
cricket has not hitherto found favour with foreigners, and 
especially the less civilised ones. Everyone remembers the 
Shah’s astonishment that the “ gentlemen” did not always em- 
ploy the “ players” to perform such exhausting work for them, 
and the Sultan’s innocent inquiry (after the first innings, 
which he conceived to be an overture) when the fun was to 
One cannot believe that in Samoa, where shins are 
there can 


begin. 
tender, and there are no india-rubber leggings, 
That games are “spread out over a fort- 
is, on the other hand, very credible. Perhaps, as in a 
recent match in England between the when, after a 
hundred runs, the batter, “ disgusted, took and cussed it,’’ and 
knocked the bails down, there is a Samoan limit to a cricket 


be fast bowling. 
night” 
sexes, 


score. 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Sir Steuart 
Colvin Bayley, K.C.S.L., C.L.E., Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, to 
be Secretary in the Political and Secret Department of the 
India Office, in the room of Colonel Sir E. R. C. Bradford, 
K.C.B., Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. 

As Commander of the Troops in Ireland, General Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar held his final review at the Curragh 
on Sept. 13. The weather was fine and the attendance large 
and fashionable. The movements were carried out under the 
command of Major-General Keith Fraser. Prince Edward 
expressed himself highly pleased with the appearance and 
carriage of the troops generally, and, addressing the Colonels 
commanding the different regiments, he bade them all fare- 
well. Their Serene Highnesses were presented before their 
departure from Dublin with a souvenir, consisting of a solid 
silver salver, hall-marked 1834, and weighing 157 ounces. 
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and by several other preachers in London that day. 
tion will remind many, who have attended the 

St. Paul's, of Canon Liddon’s figure and manner in 

t, where his earnest and polished eloquence used to 

a deep impression on very large audiences. With 
to the facts of his early life, some biographical 
ticulars, stated last week, have been corrected by members of 
family. His birthplace was not Taunton, but North Stone- 
in Hampshire, where he was baptised on Sept. 26, 1829, in the 

1 church, his family belonging to the Church of England ; 

t Matthew Liddon, R.N., who com- 
Edward Parry's North-West Passage 
resided at Colyton, near 
Liddon’s childhood 
Wi at Taunton. From 183% to 1842 he 
academy of Mr Roberts. M.R.S.L., author 
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ifellows have been distinguished, among 
native of Lyme, whose works on the 
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e crypt of St. Paul's, was attended by the 

Lincoln, Salisbury, Lichfield, Truro, St. 
Bedford, and three Colonial Bishops, the 
Paul's, the Lord Mayor of London, 
distinction, with the family and friends 
was performed with more than usual 


t expression, emanat 
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gold and silver championship 
onde srigade took place on Sept. 16, at 
winner of the gold badge was Private Lock, 
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ington being 

of Canon Liddon which appeared in our 
last week's issue was from the only portrait taken of him, for 
Mr. G. C. Whitfield’s publication * Men of Mark.” By per- 
mission of the family, the London Stereoscopic Company will 
offer portraits to the general public for sale. 

The first night of the fourth season of the Cedars Dances is 
fixed for ‘Tuesday, Oct. 14, at Addison Hall, Kensington, and 
they are to be continued on alternate ‘Tuesdays up to the 
middle of May. All particulars can be had by writing to 
Captain Blyth at the hall. 

The Society of Arts have erected one of their memorial 
tablets on the house, 19, Warwick-crescent, Maida-hill, where 
Robert Browning lived from the time of his return out of 
Italy, after the death of his wife, in 1861, until the summer 
of 1887, when he removed to 20, De Vere-gardens. 

The educational committee of the London Young Women’s 
Christian Association have again issued an attractive prospectus 
of evening Last autumn and winter nearly 2000 
young women availed themselves of these classes, and numerous 
prizes and certificates were awarded to those students who 
proved successful in the recent examinations. Atabout twenty 
institutes in all parts of London classes are held for teaching 
dress-cutting. book-keeping, shorthand, type-writing, cookery, 
ambulance, Civil Service preparation, &c. Prizes and certifi- 
cates are again offered. There are two good gymnasia and 
classes for gymnastic drill at other institutes. A prospectus 
will be sent free on application to the secretary, 16A, Old 
Cavendish-street, W. 

The Re . S. Baker, of Hargrave Rectory, Northants, local 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, London, in a letter to 
the 7imes on the Roman city of Silchester, says: “ Among the 
not least interesting results of excavation, there will doubtless 
be found at Silchester, as on other purely Roman sites, indica- 
tions of change and progress from century to centary. In 
excavating the purely Roman site of Irchester, a walled camp 
and Roman town near Wellingborough, in 1878, I found 
foundations of later Roman houses overlying earlier ones, and 
crossing them at all angles—sometimes three deep. In one 
later foundation a mutilated stone deity lay prostrate, as a 
mere building-stone, clearly pointing to the last hundred 
years of Roman rule, when the gods had to make way for 
Jesus of Nazareth. Similarly, I remember the veteran North- 
umberland squire, John Clayton, pointing ont an altar of 
Jupiter, built in to form a corner-stone in one of the camps of 
the Roman wall. It is sometimes a question whether or not 
to dismantle the later work in order to investigate the older.”"— 
During some excavations at Winchester, recently, some 
massive foundations, supposed to belong to the Norman Con- 
queror’s palace, were uncovered, as also a column of large 
proportions, the mouldings of which denote Roman work. A 
stone implement, formed of a pebble with a hole for a handle, 
fragments of medieval pottery, portions of Flemish ware of 
the Tudor period, and a perfect vase of the same period were 
also found. 

The Queen of Roumania, accompanied by Lord Mostyn and 
attended by her suite, arrived at Bangor at noon on Sept. 12, 
and was met at the station by Sir Richard Bulkeley. The 
party then drove through Menai Bridge to Beaumaris, where 
luncheon was served at Baron Hill, Sir Richard Bulkeley’s 
seat. The Beaumaris Choral Union sang selections. Her 
Majesty visited the ancient castle, and returned to Llandudno 
by yacht. On the 13th the Queen drove round the Little 
Orme’s Head in an open landau at noon. A crowd assem- 
bled round the hotel as her Majesty left the town, and 
in the crush a child was heard to scream, whereupon the 
Queen left her carriage, and, making her way through the 
crowd, seized the child, and with kisses and caresses soothed 
and quieted it. The Queen then gave the child back to its 
mother, and drove off amid cheers. ‘The Queen attended 
Divine service at Llanrhos Church, near Llandudno, on Sunday 
morning, the 14th, accompanied by her suite, and Lady Augusta 
Mostyn, Lady Isabel Bligh, the Hon. Henry Mostyn, and Mrs. 
Mostyn. The Rev. Francis Griffith Jones (Vicar) officiated 
and preached. On the 15th her Majesty arrived at Penrhyn 
Castle, and visited Carnarvon, where the Town Council 
presented an address. ‘The Queen was entertained at luncheon 
in the castle by Sir John Puleston, the newly appointed Con- 
stable, who conducted her over the fortress. She received an 
enthusiastic reception at Lord Penrhyn’s Bethesda quarries. 
Her Majesty has greatly beneffted in health by her sojourn 
in Wales. 
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THE CONFLAGRATION AT SALONICA, 
The city of Salonica, which was the ancient Thessalonica of 
the Apostle Paul's travels, preachings, and Epistles, is an 
important commercial port of European Turkey, situated at 
the head of the western gulf of the A‘gean Sea. It is the 
terminus of the Austrian and Servian railway system, now 
approaching completion, which may hereafter become the 
most advantageous ronte from Central Europe to the East. 
This large and populous city has been visited by a great 
calamity; the fire which broke out on Sept. 3 continuing 
two days and nights, with destructive effects that were 
most disastrous; for more than twelve hundred dwellings 
were burnt down, among which were the British and 
Greek Consulates. ‘The fire began at midnight in the 
Jewish quarter, and that part of the town was densely popu- 
lated. ‘The houses being of combustible materials, rendered 
still more inflammable by the hot dry weather, the flames, 
fanned by a high north wind, rapidly spread. ‘There was a 
scarcity of water, the aqueducts from the hills being almost 
empty, and no appliances were at hand for getting sea-water. 
It was, therefore, impossible to do more than to endeavour to 
prevent loss of life and save portable property. The Mosque 
of St. Sophia, almost as fine «a building as that of the same 
name at Constantinople, of which it was a model on a smaller 
scale, was burned tothe ground, also the Byzantine Church. The 
Government archives, with manuscripts and old records dating 
back three hundred years, were destroyed, only a few land titles 
heing saved. The British Consulate was also gutted, thongh 
the arehives were got out safely. The Greek Consulate, the 
Greek Bishop's palace, the Metropolitan Church, containing 
valuable altar plate, and seven synagogues were in turn 
destroyed. ‘The fire also consumed the Greek hospital, where 
thirteen of the inmates perished. ‘The loss covered by 
insurance is expected to involve the payment of £200,000, 
sritish capital alone being involved to the amount of 
£150,000. Over 18,000 persons are homeless, and, being mostly 
of the poorest Jewish classes. are utterly destitute. The 
Government is issuing tents and daily rations for their relief 
Assistance in the shape of money, bread, and clothes will be 
greatly needed in the approaching cold weather. ‘The Lord 
Mayor of London has opened a relief subscription. 


THE FLOODS AT PRAGUE, 

It has been ascertained by the authorities of the city of 
Prague that the Karlsbriicke.except the three arches destroyed 
by the flooding of the river Moldau, remains in a secure con- 
dition, and that these arches can be restored, at a cost of 
50,000 florins, but the work is expected to take eighteen 
months. ‘The curious statues and groups of stone figures, one 
of which represents the legendary martyrdom of St. John 
Nepomuk, the ecclesiastical patron of the city, who was 
thrown into the river, will probably be restored in their 
former completeness. We ‘vive an Illustration of the scene 
during the inundation which has damaged this ancient bridge, 
erected by the former Kings of Bobemia, and fondly cherished 
asa memorial of Czech nationality. The University of Prague 
is also of much antiquity, having been founded by King 
Karl IV. in 1348 ; the cathedral is a fine old Gothic structure, 
containing the tomb of St. John Nepomuk, with a huge silver 
shrine, and monuments of the ancient Kings. Other buildings 
on the Hradschin, a steep hill overlooking the city and river. 
bear witness to the dignified past history of the Bohemian 
capital, which has repeatedly been assaulted and bombarded, 
besieged and captured in war. 

All the Italian observatories report an unusual number of 
meteors this year ever since the usual period for the Perseids, 
about Aug. 10. Many splendid meteors have also been seen, 
but more towards the north of Italy 
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THE BOULANGIST REVELATIONS. 
The recent publication of “ Les Coulisses du Boulangisme,” in 
the Figure, by M. Mermeix, an enterprising Parisian journal 


ist, who is also Deputy for the seventh Arrondissement of 





M. MERMEIX 
PARIS JOURNALIST, WHO PUBLISHED THE BOULANGIST REVELATIONS, 


Paris in the French Chamber of Deputies, has effectively 
destroyed the last remnant of credit formerly belonging to the 
faction of General Boulanger. It has also, perhaps, irretriev- 
ably compromised the Royalist Party, by furnishing proofs 
that the Comte de Paris lent his assistance to General 
Boulanger’s plans for the subversion of the Republican Con- 
stitution, and invited contributions of money for that purpose. 
M. Terrail Mermeix, who was born at Guadeloupe, in the 
French West Indies. in 1859. began his career in Paris, as 
reporter for the Gav/o/s,in 1870. and was sent to Frohsdorf, to 
gather information concerning the last days of the Comte de 
Chambord, the circumstances of his death, and the procedure 
at his funeral. The Comte de Paris acknowledged his 
services on that occasion. He afterwards contributed to 
the (Varion, and became one of the staff of M. Emile de 
Girardin on ia France; he next joined the Boulangists, and 
was an assistant editor of La Presse, under M. Laguerre, and 
editor of the Cocarde, associated with M. de Labruvére. In 
September 188 he was nominated by General Boulanger as 
candidate for a seat in the Chamber, and was elected by 5000 
votes, having a majority over the Royalist and Radical 
Republican candidates ; but spoke only once in the Chamber, 
td put a question to the Minister of the Interior concerning the 
law on betting-offices. He has,apparentiy, now been entrusted 
by several persons with a quantity of materials for an exposure 
of General Boulanger’s private negotiations: but, retaining his 
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place as one of the “National Committee for the Revision 
of the Constitution,’ which numbered some dozen or fifteen 
obscure politicians, meeting at the Café Riche, he was treated 


by them with a vote of censure, and had to fight a sword duel, 
on Sept. 7, with M. de Labruyére, who was slightly wounded 
in the arm. M. Mermeix declares his readiness to fight any 
number of those who slander or insult him, but nobody expects 
that lives will be sacrificed in this worthless quarrel. He 
fonght with M. Dumonteil on Sept. 15, and received a slight 
wound in the breast. 


GERMAN MILITARY MANGUVRES IN 
SCHLESWIG, 

The Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864, between Germany and 
Denmark, seems now an affair of long-past history, though 
many of us can well remember the feeling of interest with 
which we watched the brave defence of the Diippel fortifica- 
tions, on the mainland shore of the strait dividing the small 
island of Alsen, with the town of Sonderburg, from the east 
coast of Schleswig to the north of the Gulf of Flensburg. The 
Prussian army, greatly superior in force and equipment, gained 
the victory after a prolonged struggle, and Schleswig. as well 
as Holstein, is now part of the Kingdom of Prussia. The 
locality of the old conflict twenty-six years ago has been 
selected for the manceuvres of the Ninth Corps of the German 
Imperial Army, which took place on Monday, Sept. 8. and two 
following days, under command of the Emperor William ID, 
combined with the operations of a naval squadron, consisting 
of eight ironelad ships, a cruiser, three despatch vessels, 
and three divisions of torpedo-boats. The troops were 
divided into two forces, commanded respectively by General 
Finck von TFinckenstein and General Von Scherff: the 
latter represented an invading army, which was supported by 
a naval force in the Alsen Sound; while the former was 
defending the shores of Schleswig. On the first day, the 
German ironclads, with two torpedo-boat divisions, co-operated 
with the military force which, under General Von Scherff 
invaded the mainland from Sonderburg and drove th: 
defenders as far westward as Niibel; on ‘Tuesday, a torpedo- 
boat division belonging to General Finck von Finckenstein's 
force entered the Niibel Noor and helped to drive the tide of 
hattleeastward again. On Wednesday, during the operations 
in the small hours of the morning, the ironelads had no oppor- 
tunity of rendering useful assistance to Von Scherff, and dis- 
covered, when day broke, that his cause was already past 
redemption. The general outline of the operations being thus 
described, we need only further to mention that one of the 
chief incidents was the recapture of the Diippel heights, in a 
night attack, by General Finck von Finckenstein, which is 
shown in our Illustration. It wasa feat gallantly performed, 
in spite of the electric light used by General Von Scherff to 
discover the approaching enemy. The Emperor and his Chief 
of the Staff, Count Waldersee, watched all the mancuvyres 
with close attention. 


At a meeting of the Wellington Philosophical Society, New 
Zealand, lately, Mr. Hulke exhibited a specimen of a curious 
spider, which carries its young upon its body, without the aid 
of a web or filament, until they are strong enough to run by 
themselves, 

This year the Library Association of the United Kingdom 
held its annual conference at Reading on the evening of 
Sept. 16. The early comers were weleomed by the Mayor 
of Reading and a local reception committee at a conversazione 
in the Townhall. The business of the conference began on 
the 17th, and coneluded on the day following In accord- 
ance with the modern fashion of congresses to mingle business 
with pleasure, the members of the Library Association had 
a capital holiday week arranged for them. 
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THE KARLSBRUCKE BRIDGE AT PRAGUE, PARTLY DESTROYED BY THE FLOOD. 
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SALONICA, ON THE SHORES OF THE -ZGEAN SEA: SCENE OF THE RECENT CONFLAGRATION, 


THE GERMAN MILITARY MANCUVRES IN SCHLESWIG: NIGHT ATTACK ON THE DUPPEL INTRENCHMENTS, WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
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h Hussars leaving camp, 7 a.m. 


2. “What can it be 


THE AUTUMN CAVALRY MAN(CEUVRES ON THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS: SCOUTING PARTY 
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BELLINZONA 


twenty thousand strong. The Emperor William, speaking at 
a banquet to the provincial authorities at Breslau, at which 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught were present, expressed 
a hope that their efforts for the benefit of the working popula- 
tion might be imitated by others throughout the Empire, with- 
out distinction of party or creed. On the 5th the Fifth, or 
Posen, Army Corps paraded before the Emperor, who was 
again accompanied by the Empress, the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and their suites, at Brechelshof, between 
Liegnitz and Breslau. This review also passed off with great 
brilliancy, and afterwards their Imperial Majesties gave 
another State military banquet in the Schloss at Liegnitz 
The conference of Old Catholics was opened at Cologne on the 
12th, about 200 delegates representing communities in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, France, and other countries 
being present. It was resolved to hold an International Con- 
gress of the Old Catholics of Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
lend every two years, the next congress to meet in Switzerland. 
After the sitting of the delegates, on the 13th, there was a 
banquet. On Sunday, the 21st, the delegates will attend a 
special service, a public meeting taking place subsequently.— 
Acoording to Reuter a serions mining disaster has occurred at 
Maybach Pit, near St. Wendel. Of 400 men who descended 
the shaft about 150 are said to be missing. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, accompanied by Count 
Kalnoky, left Vienna on Sept. 16 on a visit to the German 
Emperor, in Prussian Silesia —The Empress of Austria, tra- 
velling incognito, arrived at Gibraltar on the 16th, from Lisbon. 
on board the yacht Chazalie—The work of removing the rocks 
at the Iron Gates obstructing the free navigation of the 
Danube was inaugurated on the 15th, when the Greben rock 
was partially blown up by a blast of sixty kilogrammes of 
dynamite, in the presence of many Hungarian and Servian 
authorities. The Hungarian Minister of Commerce fired the 
first charge by electricity. Large numbers of the inhabitants 
had collected both banks of the Danube, and the first 
explosion was greeted with enthusiastic cheers.—The Austrian 
war-ship Taurus, of 540 tons displacement, foundered in 
the Black Sea, with the loss of all hands. The vessel had a 
complement of seventy-three officers and men 


on 


has 


Sept. 11 being the Czar’s nameday, Divine service was cele- 
brated in the chapel of the mansion where the Imperial family 
are residing during their stay at Rovno. The nobility of 
Volhynia, and also a deputation representing the rural popula- 
tion, presented eikons to the Emperor. ‘he Czar and Czarina 
subsequently held a reception of ladies. and the festivities 
terminated with a banquet. The town was adorned with flags, 
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Ticino, which ranks 
a population, mostly 
being the capital, 
Italian of the 
Lake Maggiore: 
and Beilinzona is 
1 into Lake 
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122,000, its chief towns 
o, and Lugano, on the 
at the of the 
of its own lake; 
the river Ticino, which flows 
Maggiore s ten below town. It appears that 
the Cantonal Government, which has long been in the hands 
P the Ultre priestly party, and by which the adminis- 
tration of the finan has been ill-managed, was guilty of 
ig the Constitution, having refused to comply with 
made by than the prescribed number 
%, to elect Assembly for the purpose 
onstitution of the Canton. In consequence 
11 Liberals of the Canton, 
surprise of the arsenal, 
runs and and red the Council- 
advocate named Bruni: 
Messrs. Crespini, 
Rossi, was accidentally 
took flight. ‘The 
appointed a Provisional Government, 
; but next day the Federal Council 
having reports of the affair, 
nt two battalions of with a Commissioner, M. 
Kuengli, to restore order, which was done without the slightest 
opposition. Inthe town of Bellinzona, and all along the St 
Gothard Railway, and everywhere in the Canton, the represen 
of the Federal Government were loyally welcomed. 
The new Provisional Government of Ticino was set 
rather abdicated ; and it was arranged that, on Sept. 28, the 
question of revising the Constitution of that Canton should 
be submitted to a popular vote. 
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and otherwise lavishly decorated, in honour of the occasion. 
In the evening the streets were brilliantly illuminated, and a 
firework display was given. ‘The great Russian manceuvres in 
Volhynia terminated on the l4th, on which day the Czar 
held a general review of all the troops engaged—namely. 
the five army commanded by Generals Gourko and 
Dragoumiroff, divided into two bodies, operating one against 
the other. The Czar and the Russian Imperial family 
have arrived at Spala, his Majesty's Polish hunting- 
seat, where. according to St. Petersburg advices, they will 
remain for four weeks.—At Nicolaieff, on the 11th, there was 
celebrated with great rejoicings the hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of that city by Catherine II. The first-class 
battle-ship Twelve Apostles was launched, in the presence of 
the Minister of Marine and suite—An Industrial and Economic 
Exhibition has been opened in Tashkend, to promote the com- 
merce of the country, and to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its occupation by Russia. 


corps 


A trial of the new smokeless powder in comparison with 
common powder took place on Sept. 12 upon the Island of 
Amager, near the Danish capital, in the presence of the King 
and the Minister of War. The superiority of the smokeless 
powder was regarded as indisputable. 

After forty-six days’ debate, the United States Senate 
passed the Tariff Bill by a majority of eleven in a house of 
sixty-nine ; but the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives have decided not to concur in any of the 
amendments made by the Senate in the schedule of duties 
attached to the Bill. Mr. Read, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, appointed seven members to confer with the 
Senate on the matter.—The reports published by the United 
States Government of the harvest in that country show that, 
upon the average of all crops, there has never been a worse 
year than the present one. Single cereals have been worse in 
previous years, but this year all kinds of crops exhibita greatly 
diminished yield.—The latest revision of the American Census 
returns makes the population-of New York 1,513,501. Brooklyn 
is held to be responsible for the fact that there are not two 
million inhabitants in the city. The population of Utah has 
increased by 43 per cent. during the last ten years.—The 
directors of the World's Fair have decided upon a dual site for 
the exhibition on Lake Front and Jackson Park. 

Mr. M‘Connell, of - the- Canadian Geolegical Survey, has 
returned from investigating the Athabaska petroleum-fields, 
in the Canadian North-West Territories. He says that there is 
a greater quantity of petroleum in these than in any known 
district in the world. Along the Athabaska River there are 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
Madame Carnot gave a garden party on Sept. 14 in the English 
Garden at Fontainebleau.—President Carnot accompanied M 
De Freycinet to Cambrai, on the 17th, cto attend the review ol 
the First and Second Army Corps, on the conclusion. of thi 
manceuvres of the French Army.—The French Order of Free- 
masons have expelled M. Laguerre, the noted Boulangist, for his 
» General's conspiracy.—A duel, arising out 
was fought on the l4th between 


} 


participation in t 
of the Bonlangist disclosures. 
M. Mayer Levy, one of M. Mermeix’s seconds, and M. Galopin 
Both of the combatants were wounded in their right wrists. 
the latter severely. M. Mermeix fought a duel on the 15th 
the Maisons Lafitte, and wounded in the chest. 
opponent was M. Dumonteil, a Boulangist deputy, who took 
exception to a statement by M. Mermeix that those w 
remained faithful to the General were afraid to fight. 


was 


The King of Portugal has completely recovered from his 
recent illness. The opening of the Session of the Cortes on 
Sept. 15 excited more than usual interest, and, indeed, anxiety, 
it being known that the Minister of Foreign Affairs was to 
submit for ratification the Anglo-Portuguese Convention 
regarding Africa. The Minister was hooted by the Progressist 
minority ; and, when Major Serpa Pinto intervened, he was 
assaulted, and a personal encounter ensued on the floor of the 
Chamber. On the tumult subsiding the Convention was sub- 
mitted to a committee for examination. 

In opening the States-General of Holland on Sept. 16, the 

Minister for the Colonies expressed regret that the Anti- 
Slavery Conference had not yet achieved its humane object. 
He added that it was intended to carry out irrigation works 
and extend the railway system in the Dutch East Indies. 
The ‘King and Queen of the Belgians were present, on 
Sept. 15, at the opening of the annual Belgian Fine Arts 
Exhibition (Ze Sa/on) at Brussels. The quantity of work 
exhibited is described as being overwhelming. A _ lady’s 
portrait by Sir John Everett Millais attracts attention. 

The German Emperor reached Berlin from Kiel on Sept. 11. 
His Majesty was accompanied by his usual suite and by Field- 
Marshal Count Von Moltke. At the Charlottenburg Station the 
Empress, Prince and Princess Frederick Leopold, and their 
guests, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, joined the train, 
which almost immediately continued the journey to Breslau. 
On the 12th his Majesty reviewed the Sixth Army Corps, 
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LATE REVOLUTION. 


vast beds of sand, 250 ft. thick, saturated with oil for hundreds 
miles. 

In spite of the emancipation decree of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, permission is given for the sale and purchase of 
slaves in German territory in East Africa. 


of 


A despatch has been received at Tashkend from Captain 
Grombtshevski, the Central Asian explorer, dated Kaljan, 
July 20, stating that, although he ascended the highlands of 
Thibet on May 21, frost and want of water compelled him to 
descend to the Kashgar Valley without having explored the 
region At the end of the summer the Captain proposed 
exploring the territory on the river Tiznaf and the lowlands of 
the Jarkend Daria, and in the autumn the Kashgar mountain 
range from the Jarkend up to the Great Kara Kul Lake. 
After reporting that the Commander of Kandshut has become 
a vassal of the Indian Government in consideration of an 
annual subsidy, the letter that the English have 
restored the fort of Shah-i-Dulla Chodja, which they have 
occupied with Kashgar troops, and that they have thus taken 
possession of the territory of the Rashkem Daria, which is in 
every way suitable for cultivation. The British Consulate at 
Gilgit had been restored, and the boundaries of British 
dominion in the Pamir region were now only distant a three- 
days march from the Russian territory on the Kara Kul Lake, 


asserts 


According to a telegram received from St. Petersburg, the 
Chinese Government has begun the construction of a railway 
from Kaipine to Giurine, in Manchuria, with the help of 
English engineers and capital. 

The resolutions proposed in the New South Wales Legis- 
lature by Sir Henry Parkes for the appointment of delegates 
toa National Australian Convention, empowered to consider 
and report upon an adequate scheme fora Federal Constitution 
for the Australian Colonies, have been adopted by the House 
of Assembly by ninety-seven to eleven votes. 

The New Zealand House of Representatives, which origin- 
ally -rejected the proposal of the Government to nominate 
delegates to the forthcoming Australasian Federation Con- 
vention, has agreed to a compromise, and has passed a 
resolution appointing Sir G. Grey and Mr. W. R. Russell as 
delegates for the colony, without the power, however, of com- 
mitting New Zealand to any definite action. The House of 
Representatives has approved of-the renewal of the San 
Francisco and direct mail services for twelve months, and has 
also agreed to the postage of twopence-halfpenny on letters by 
those routes. The present postage rate of sixpence is, however, 
maintained for specially marked letters, via Brindisi. 
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THE DOCKERS’ STRIKE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
The strike of labourers employed at the Southampton Docks, 
followed by the coal-porters and others, from Monday, 
Sept. 8, and during most of that 
week, ended by their returning 
to work on Saturday; but an 
rrangement was made. on the 
following Monday, by the direc- 
tors of the Royal Mail Steam- 
packet Company (West Indies 
line) and those of the Union 
Steamship Company (to the 
Cape), granting certain conces- 
sions with regard to the wages of 
seamen and firemen on board 
their ships. The Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union had taken the 
opportunity of the dock strike 
to enforce the recognition of 
their own claims. So far as the 
dock labourers were concerned, 
they gained no advantage by the 
strike, and were compelled to 
surrender when they had learnt, 
on the Thursday evening. that 
the expected allowance of ten 
shillings a week for each man, 
from the London Executive of 
the Dockers’ Union, would not 
be forthcoming. 

In the meantime, on the Tues- 
day, after many hours of un- 
checked violence and intimida- 
tion practised at the dock gates, 
where carts and barrows were 
stopped by gangs of the men 
DY FOR THE PROCESSION, OUt on strike, while other 

labourers, attempting to go in 
for work in the docks, were forcibly prevented, and often 
severely beaten, the Southampton magistrates, fearing the 
police would not be strong enough, had sent to the commander 
of the Portsmouth garrison for military assistance. A detach- 
ment of the lth Regiment, 250 men and twelve officers, 
arrived at Southampton in the evening, and marched into 
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POCKERS. 


Canute-road, which was thronged by a threatening mob. <A 
fire-engine was at first brought to play on the crowd, but 
failed to disperse them, and they pelted the police and the 
soldiers with stones. Lieutenant Abercrombie and two privat 
soldiers were badly hit. The Mayor, Mr. James Bishop, having 
read the Riot Act, after two hours of brawling, the military 
and police made a determined effort to clear the road. The 
soldiers were obliged to fix bayonets and charge the rioters at 
double-quick march ; several persons were wounded, and the 
mob then soon gave way. Seventeen prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Winchester jail. = 

One of the original instigators of the strike, William 
Sprow, was arrested on the Friday evening, at a mecting held 
in the Victoria Rooms, under a magistrates’ warrant, charged 
with intimidation and inciting to violence. Mectings were 
held daily, at an open place called the Platform, and in the 
rooms engaged for the evening, the chief speakers being 
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Sprow and Sprague, secretary of the local Dockers’ Union, and 
Mr. John Burns, of London ; there were also processions, with 
such queer emblems as are shown in our Artist’s Sketches, 
Several ministers of religion—the Rev. W. Perrin, Vicar of St. 
Luke’s ; the Rev. Canon Scannell, Roman Catholic priest ; and 
the Rev. J. Leach, Primitive Methodist—attempted to mediate 
between the strikers'and the employers, but were not received 
by the latter. 

The borough magistrates were occupied on Monday, 
Sept. 15, with the further hearing of several charges arising 
out of the riotous proceedings of the preceding week. ‘The 
case which excited the greatest interest was thatof Mr. Sprow, 
the leader of the dockers, who was charged, on remand, with 
intimidating several of the firemen, who had signed articles, 
from joining the Royal Mail steamship La Plata, and so 
preventing her going to sea. At the close of the evidence 
the chairman announced that a majority of the magistrates 
were of opinion that the case should go to the Borough 
Sessions for trial. The defendant's solicitor applied that 
Sprow might be committed to the Assizes instead of the 
sorough Sessions, as the latter would shortly be held, and 
there was so much local prejudice existing. ‘This application 
was acceded to. and Sprow was committed for trial at the 
Assizes, being admitted to bail, himself in £50, and two 
sureties in £25 each. 

The Employers of Labour Association met again at the 
Dock House, under the presidency of Sir Steuart Macnaghten, 
and discussed the position of affairs,and they are seriously 
considering the positive necessity of at once forming a free 
labour registration for the purpose of securing the services of 
men in all capacities for work as free men without reference 
to any other combination. ‘The association adjourned their 
meeting ; and, on resuming, a scheme for the registration of 
all free labour and employment for the port generally will be 
formulated and put into immediate operation. This scheme 
will embody a statement of the increased wages which are 
now paid on all sides,and would arrange that these wages 
should continue for a certain period without being lessened or 
otherwise interfered with. What has mainly induced the 
employers in deciding not to recognise the union is the fact 


DOCKERS CRUSHING INTO VICTORIA ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


that the union makes it a sine gud non that none but unionist 
shall be employed, while the masters are firmly contending 
for the principle that employment shall be open to all. 


Sir W. Robinson, the new Governor of Western Australia, 
left London on Sept. 16. His Excellency travelled overland to 
Naples, where he joined the Orient, on board of which his Staff 
and servants had previously embarked. 

The Duchess of Beaufort, on Sept. 16, opened a bazaar in 
the New ‘Townhall, Trowbridge, in aid of the funds of the 
Church Extension Society for promoting the wellbeing of the 
poor in East London. The representatives of many county 
families took part in the pro- 
ceedings. In declaring the 
bazaar open her Grace urged 
all who had the happiness to 
live in the country to do what- 
ever they could to help those 
who had to dwell in towns. 

Prince George, second son 
of the Czar, arrived in Ply- 
mouth Sound on Sept. 13 on 
board the Russian ironclad 
Pamiat Azow, of which he is 
an officer. The vessel remained 
until the 17th, when she left 
for the Mediterranean. 

A new hospital, which has 
been erected by Miss Lambert 
of Sowerby, at a cost of £2000, 
was opened at Thirsk on 
Sept. 16. The hospital has 
been built and furnished for 
the benefit of the sick and 
poor of Thirsk, Sowerby. and 
the neighbourhood, and has 
been endowed to the extent of 
£220 per annum. 

Mr. William Farmer, the 
senior Sheriff-elect of the City, 
has appointed Mr. Beaumont 
Shepheard, solicitor, of Fins- 
bury-circus, to be his Under- 
Sheriff, and the Rev. J. A. Cree, 
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MR. JOHN BURNS WITH ONE OF THE BOLLER-MAKERS 


B.D., Vicar of Sunningdale, to be his chaplain during his term 
of office. His colleague, Mr. Augustus Harris, has selected Mi 
Thomas Beard, solicitor, of Basinghall-street, as Under-Sheriff, 
and the Rev. Dr. Edward Ker-Gray, Incumbent of St. George's 
Chapel, Albemarle-street, as chaplain. 

There were in the last half-year 16.857 students attending 
lectures in the seventeen French “ Faculties’ and Universities, 

Taking time by the forelock, the promoters of the Royal 
Naval Exhibition next year are already on the alert devising 
their plans. The Duke of Edinburgh was _ pre- 
sent at a meeting of the various sub-committees 
held at the Admiralty on Sept. 1¢— presided 
over by Admiral Sir William Dowell, his 
toyal Highness’s predecessor in the command 





PERSUASION, 


at Devonport. As a result of the deliberations 


it was decided to hold the exhibition in the 
grounds of Chelsea IHospital, if the commis. 
sioners of that national institution will grant 
the use of three acres of additional land, The 


object of this requisition is to enable evolutions of Blue- 
jackets and naval drill and exercises to be given as a special 
feature in connection with the outdoor entertainments. 
The guarantee fund, it was reported, already amounts to 
£30,000, and it is expected to be largely augmented. ‘To add 
to the completeness of the display, the committee wish to 
secure the loan of any works of art, relics, mementoes, o1 
trophies illustrative of naval history or nautical warfare that 
may be in the possession of private individuals or public 
bodies, who are assured that every care will be taken of the 
articles lent. Communications should be addressed to the 
honorary secretary, Captain Jephson. R.N., at the offices, 
6, Craig’s-court, S.W. 
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SOLDIERS IN READINESS INSIDE THE DOCK GATE. 
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DOCKERS’ MEETING, WITH MR, SPROW SPEAKING. 


DOCKERS’ STRIKE AND RIOTS AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
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between two 
Lhit » aANOULn 
pi 1d face 
er heart and eyes with a responding blush. 
ippy, I the bestower, as I saw her 
yr world should I think of 
p in my mind as I perked my gilded 
low to the polished oaken floor in my 
t finery —what vision should come to 
y hall, among those mandolin-fingcring 
tly raimented maiden, the fair heiress 
living, that girl leaning 
trong father like a 
in the shadow of a mountain—what 
a swift revisionof Blodwen, my wild, 
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in this wide or 


ire and gentle 
1 arm of he 
british wife! 
se gaudy butterflics of the new day, that stately 
l that fair flower herself, shrank into nothing; and as 
lightning leaps through the dull void of midnight, 
for on cond some long-remembered 
hine in every leafand detail, to the startled pilgrim, 
gone with all the ghostly mirage of its passage, so 
irprising moment, so full of import, Blodwen rose 
mind against all reason and likelihood—Blodwen the 
the ruddy-haired—Blodwen radiant with her gentle 
wd—Blodwen who could scream so fiercely to her 
cnin the forefront of conflict, and drive her bloody 
t through the red mud of battle with wounded foemen 
iing under her remorseless wheels more blithely than a 
itter-day maid would trip through the spangled meadow 
grass of springtime Blodwen rose before me! 

Oh! ‘twas wild, "twas foolish, past explaining, nonsens¢ 

nd, angry with myself and that white maid who stood and 

r her head before me, I stroked my hand across my face 

me of the fancy, and, gathering myself together, made 
bow, murmuring something fiercely civil, and turned my 
back upon her to seek another group. 

Yes; but if you think I conquered that fancy, you are 
wrong. For days and days it haunted me, even though I 
laughed it to scorn, and, what made the matter more difficult, 
more perplexing, was that I had not guessed in error —the 
unhappy Isobel had loved me from first sight, and, against 
every precedent her nature would have warranted, grew daily 

eper in the toils. And I, who never yet had turned from 
the eyes of suppliant maid, watched her colour shift and fly 
as I came or went, and strode gloomy, unmindful through all 
her pretty artifices of maiden tenderness, burning the mean- 
while with love for her disdainful sister. It was a strange 
medley, and in one phase or another pursued me all the time 
I was in that noble keep. When I was not wooing I was 
being wooed. Alas! and all the coldness I got from that 
black-browed lady with the goddess carriage and the faultless 
skin I passed on to the poor, enamoured girl who dogged my 
idle footsteps for a word 

Thus, on one day we had a tournament. All round the 
great castle, under the oaks, were pitched the tents of the 
troopers, while the pennons and bannerets of knights and 
barons, as we saw them from the turret top, shone in the 
sunlight like a field of flowers. The soldier-yeomen had their 
sports and contests on the greensward, and we went down 
to watch them. Thor! but I never saw such bronzed and 
stalwart fellows, or witnessed anything like the truth and 
straightness of those stinging flights of shafts the archers sent 
against their butts! Then the next day, following the sports 
of the common people, in the tilt-yard inside the barbican, we 
held a tourney, a mock battle and a breaking of spears, a very 
gorgeous show indeed, and near as exciting as an honest 
mélée itself. 

So tuneful in my ears proved the shivering of lances and 
the clatter of swords on the steel panoply of the knights, that, 
though at first I held aloof, stern and gloomy with my 
futil> passion, yet presently I itched to take a spear, and, 
since those sparkling riders liked the fun so n.uch, to let them 
try whether my right hand had lost the cunning it learnt 
before their fathers were conceived. And as I thought so, 
standing among the chief ones in that brilliant tourney ring, 
up came the white rose and tempted me to break a lance, and 
sighed so softly and brushed against me with her scented 
draperies, and tried with fecble self-command to meet my 
eyes and could not, and was so obviously wishful that I should 
ride a course or two, and so prettily in love, that I was ncar 
relenting of my coldness. 

I did unbend so much as to consent to mount. A page 
fetched my armour and my mighty black charger draped in 
crimson-blazoned velvet and ribboned from head to tail, and 
then I went to the rear of the lists and put on the steel. 

** Thanks, good squire !*’ I said to the youth who thrust 
my pointed toes into the stirrups when I was on my horse. 
‘‘Now give’ me up my gauntlets and post me in my 
principles.”’ 

‘Fie, Sir, not to know,” 
weapons and the honour of fair ladies 

“Thanks. Thatis not difficult to remember; and as to 
my practice ?*’ 

**Ah! there you confuse him,’* put in a jester standing 
by. ‘* No good knight likes to be bound too closely as to that.”’ 

As I rode round the lists, a white hand from ‘under the 
to whom belonging I well could guess—threw 
me a flower, the which fell under my sleek charger’s hoofs 
and was stamped into the trodden mould. And then the 
trumpet sounded. ‘* Avant!”’ called the glittering marshal— 
and we met in mid career. 

Seven strong knights did I jerk from their high-peaked 
saddles that morning, and won a lady’s golden head-ring, and 
role round about the circus with it on my lance-point. When 
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I came under where Isobel sat, 
than my ribbons with maiden expectation ; 
without a sign, they grew whiter than herlawn. And then I 
reined up and deposited that circlet at the footstool of her 
sister. ‘The proud, cold maid accepted the homage as was her 
duty, but scarcely deigned to lower her eyes to the level of my 
helmet-plumes while her father put it on her forehead 
A merry time we had in that courtly place waiting for the 
signal to start; and much did I Jearn and note—soon the 
favourite gallant in that goodly company, the acknowledged 
t pearman im the lists, th best teller of strange 
ning fire! But never an inch of way could I 
virl on whom my wayward heart 
made her sweet self 
was so blindly, so 


I saw her fair cheeks redder 
but, as I passed 


stories bY an eve 
make with the impr netrable 
was set, while the other—-the younger 
the pointing stock of high and low, she 
obviously in love 

One day it came toa climax. We met by chance in a glade 
of black shadows among the cedar branches, I and that damsel 
and, finding would not woo her, she set to work 
so strong, so passionate, that to this 
day I cannot think how [ withstood it. Yes, and that fair, 
owned through all the district for her gentle 
n | would not answer love with love, and glance 
for glance, fired up with w hot passion, threw hesitance to 
the wind, and besought and knelt to me, and asked no more 
than to be my slave, so sweet, so reckless in her passion, that 
it was not the high-born English lady who knelt there, but 
rather it s°emed to me my dear, fiery, untutored British Prin- 
cess! Fool I was not to see it then, witless after so much not 
to guess the tameless spirit, the intruder soul that poor girl at 
my feet held unwitting in her bosom ! 

She came to me, as I have said, allina gust of feeling unlike 
herself, and, when I would not say that which she longe d to 
hear, she wrung her hands, and then down she came upon her 
knees and clipped me round my jewelled belt and confessed 
her love for me in such a headlong rush of tearful eloquence I 
durst not write it 

** Lady,’’ I said, 
grieve, but it is useless. 
you would.” 

‘Ah, but,’? she answered, rushing again 
sighing as now the hot, strange love that burnt within her 
and now her sweet native spirit strove for mastery—(‘‘ surely, 
I think, I am possessed), I will not take ‘ No’ for an answer. 
I am consumed (oh! fie to say it) forthee. I am not first in 
thy dear affection—why, then, I will be second. Not second! 
then I will be the hundredth from thy heart! My light, my 
life and fate, I cannot live without thee. Oh! as you were 
born by your mother’s consummated love, as thou hast ever 
felt compunction for a white-cheeked maid, have pity on me! 
I tell thee I will follow thee to the ends of the earth (Lord! 
how my tongue runs on!) For one moicty of that affection 
perbaps a happier woman has I will serve thee through life. 
Thou hast no wife, ‘tis said, to hinder; thou art asoldier, anda 
score of them, ere I was touched with this strange infection, 
have sued hopeless for but a chance of that which is proffered 
thee so freely. Truth! they have told me I was fair, and 
tall, with a complexion that ridiculed the water-lilies on the 
moat, and hair, one said, was like ripe corn with a harvest sun 
upon it (it makes me blush ’’—TI heard her whisper to herself — 
**to apprise myself like this), and yet you stand averse and 
sullen, with eyes turned from me, and deaf ears! AmtTa 
sight so dreadful to you?”’ 

**Maid!”’ I cried, shutting out her suppliant beauty from 
my heart—overfull, as I thought it, of that other one, her 
sister—‘‘no man could look upon you and not be moved. The 
wayward Immortals have given you more sweetness than near 
any other woman I ever saw-—‘a sight so dreadful to me’— 
why, you are fairer than an early morning in May when the 
new sun gets up over the wet-flowered hawthorns! And for 
this very reason, for pity on us both, stand up, and dry your 
tears! Believe me, dear maid, where I go you cannot come. 
You tread the rough soldier’s path! Why, those pretty velvet 
buskins would wear out i’ the first march. And turn those 
dainty hands to the rough craft of war, to scouring harness 
and grooming chargers—oh! that were miserable indeed ; 
those cherry lips are worse suited than you know for the 
chance fare of camp and watchfire, and these round arms 
would soon find a sword was heavier than a bodkin—there, 
again forget, forgive—and, p ‘rhaps, when I come back ”’ - 

But why should I further follow that sad love-scene under 
the broad-spreading cedars’ Let it be sufficient for you 
that I soothed her as well as might be, and stanched her 
tears, and modified my coldness, taking her pretty hands and 
whispering to as dainty and greedy an ear as evcr was opened 
to hear, perhaps, a little more of lover friendliness than I truly 
meant, and so we parted 
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Now see the shield turned. That very afternoon did 
the other sister unbend a point with cruel suavity, and 
set me joyous by promising to meet me at nightfall, 
whereat, as you will readily understand, every other event 
of the day faded into nothingness. At the appointed 
hour, just as the white mist floated in thin fine wisps 
from the shadowed moat on the eastward of the castle 
wall, and the red setting sun was throwing the strong black 
shadows of cedar branches upon the copper-gleaming windows 
and walls of the side that faced him, I rose, and, making 
some jesting excuse, slipped away from my noisy comrades 
in the hall into the shadows of the corridors. Yes! and, 
though you may smile, he who thought this Phoenician had 
plumbed the well of mortal love to the very depth, had learnt 
all there was to.learn, and left nothing that could stir him so 
much asa heart-beat in this fair field of adventure, was now 
tripping through the ruddy and black dusk, anxious and 
alert, his pulses beating a quicker measure than his feet, the 
native boldness of his nature all overlaid with new-born 
diffidence, fingering his silken points as he went, and conning 
pretty speeches, now hoping in his lover hesitance the tryst 
would not be kept, and then anon spurning himself for being 
so laggard and faint-hearted, and thus progressing in moods 
tnd minds as many as the gentle shadows checkering his path 
from many an oricl window and many a fluted casement, he 
came at length within sight of the deep-set window looking 
down over the pale-shining water and the heavy woods 
beyond, where his own love-tale was to be told. 

And there, as I plucked back the last tapestry that barred 
my passage and stood sti]l fora moment on the threshold-— 
there before me, sitting on the tressels under the mullions, 
in the twilight, was the figure of my fair and haughty 
English girl. 

She had her face turned away from the evening glow, her 
ample white cap, peaked and laced with gold on either crescent 
point, further threw into shadow the features I knew so well, 
while the fine shapely hands lny hidden in the folds of the 
ample dress which shone and glimmered in the dusk against 
the oak panellings of that ancient lobby in misty uncertainty. 
Gentle dame! My heart bounded with expectant triumph to 
see how pensive and downcast was her look—how still she 
sat, and how, methought, the white linen and the golden 
ceinture above her heart rose and fell even in that silent 
place with the tumult of maidenly passion within. My heart 
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opened to her, I say, as though I were an enamoured shepherd 
about to pour a brand-new virgin love into the frightened 
ears of some timid country maid, and within my veins, as the 
heavy arras fell from my hands behind me, there surged up 
the molten stream of Eastern love! I waited neither to 
see nor hear else, but strode swittly over the floor and ca t 
myself down there at her feet upon one knee how it 
makes me smart to think of it !— I who had never bent a knee 
before in supplication to earth or heaven, and poured out 
before her the offering of my passion. Hot and swiltly I 
woved her, saying I scarce know what, loosening my heart 
before that silent shrine, laying bare the keen strong throb of 
life and yearning that pulsed within me, persuading, entreat- 
ing, cajoling, until both breath and fancy failed. And never 
under all that stream of love had the damsel given one sign, 
one single indication of existence. 

Then on I went again, deeming the maid held herself not 
yet wooed enough, disporting myself before her, and pleading 
the simplicity of my love, saying how that,if it brought no 
great riches with it, yet was it the treasure of a truthful heart. 
Did she sigh to widen her father’s broad lands? I swore by 
Osiris I would do it for her love better than any petty lord- 
ling could. Did she desire to shine, honoured above all women, 
where spears were broken or feasts were spread? Think of 
yon littered lists, I cried, and told her there was not a champion 
in all the world I feared—none who should not come humbled 
to her footstool ; while, as for honour and recognition—Jove 
I would pluck them from the King himself, even as I had 
plucked them from his betters. Yet never a sign that fair 
girl gave. 

Full of wonder and surprise, I waited for a moment for 
some sign or show, if not of answering fire, at least of reason ; 
and then, as I checked in full course my passionate pleadings, 
that wretched thing before me burst, not into the tears I 
expected of maidenly capitulation, nor into the proud anger 
of offended virgins, but into a silly, plebeian simper, which 
began in ludicrous smothered merriment under the folds of 
the lawn she held across her face, and ended, amid what 
appeared contending feelings, in a rustic outburst of sobs and 
exclamations. 

I was on my feet in an instant, all my wild love-making 
dammed back upon my heart by suspicion and surprise, and 
as I frowned fiercely at that dim-seen form under the distorting 
shadow of the windows, # rose—to nothing like Alianora’s 
height—and stepped out where the evening light better 
illumined us. And there that poor traitress tore off in anger 
and remorse the lace and linen of a well-born English maiden, 
and stood revealed before me the humblest, the mceanest-seem- 
ing, and the most despised kitchen wench of any that served 
in that baronial hall! 

You will guess what my feelings were as this indignity I 
had been put to rushed upon me, how in my wounded pride 
I crossed my arms savagely upon my breast, and turned away 
from that poor, simpering, rustic fool, and clenched my teeth, 
and swore fierce oaths against that cruel girl who, in her 
pride and insolence, had played me this sorry trick. Wild 
and bitter were the gusts of passion that swept through my 
heart, and all the more unruly since it was by and for a 
woman I had fallen, and there was none for me to take 
vengeance on. 

In a few minutes I turned to the wretched tool of a vixen 
mistress. ‘‘ Hast any explanation of this’’’ I sternly asked, 
pointing to the disordered finery that lay glimmering upon 
the floor. 

The unhappy kitchenmaid nodded behind her tears and 
the thick red hands wherewith she was streaking two wet, 
round cheeks with alternate hues of grief and dinginess, and 
out a hand into her bosom and handed me a folded missive. 
{ tore it open and read, in prettily scrawled old Norman 
French, that cruel message :— 

This is to tell that nameless knight who has nothing to 
distinguish him but presumption, that although the daughter of an 
English peer must ever treat his suit with the contempt it deserves, 
yet will she go so far as to select him from among her father’s 
vassals one to whom she thinks he might very fitly unburden his 
soul of its load of ‘ love and fealty.’ 

Such was the missive, one surely penned by as ungentle a 
hand as ever ministered to a woman’s heart. I tore it intoa 
hundred fragments, and then grimly pointed my traducer to 
the narrow wicket in the remote wall leading down by a 
hundred stony stairs to the scullion places whence she had 
come. She turned and went a little way towards it, then 
came sobbing back, and burst out into grief anew, and “ Alas! 
alas! Sir,’’ she cried, ‘‘ this is is the very worst task that ever 
I was put to! Shame upon Lady Alianora, and double shame 
upon me for doing her behests. I am sorry, Sir! indeed I 
am! Until you began that wonderful tale I thought ’twas 
but a merry game; but, oh, Sir! to see you there upon your 
knee, to see your eyes burning in the dark with true love for 
my false mistress—why, Sir, it would have drawn tears from 
the hardest stone in the mill down yonder. And ever as your talk 
went on just now, I kept saying to myself, Sure! but it must 
be a big heart which works a tongue like that ; and when you 
had done, Sir, ah! before you were halfway through, though 
I could not stop you, yet I loathed my errand. 1 am sorry, 
Sir, indeed I am! hg 


cous ! 


T cannot go until I be forgiven ! 

‘There, there, silly girl,’’ I said, my wrath quenched 
by her red eyes and humble amendment, ‘‘ you are fully 
absolved.”’ 

She kissed my hands and dried her eyes, and swept 
together, with woman swiftness, the tattered things in which 
she had masqueraded, and then, as she was about to leave, I 
salled her back. 

‘*Stay one moment, damsel! How much had you for thus 
betraying me?’ 

** Two zequins, Sir,’’ she answered with simplicity. 

‘* Why, then, here’s three others to say naught about this 
evening’s doings in the servants’ hall. You understand? 
There, go! and no more tears or thanks,’’ and, as the curtain 
fell upon her, I could not help muttering to myself, *‘ What! 
two zequins to undo you, Phra, and three to mend it? Why, 
Pheenician, thou hast not been so cheap for thirteen hundred 
years !”’ 

CHAPTER XII. 

Grim and angry, all that night I chewed the bitter cud of my 
rejection, and before the new day was an hour old determined 
life was no longer worth the living in that place. I determined 
to leave those walls at once, to leave all my songs unsung, my 
trysts unkept, to leave all my jolly comrades, the tilt-yards 
and banquets. But I could not do this so secret as I would. 
The very paying off of my score down in the buttery, th 
dismissing of my attendants, each with largess, the seriousne:s 
I could not but give to my morning salutation of some of 
those I should never see again, betrayed me. And thus a 
whisper, first down in the vaulted guard-room, and then a 
rumour, and anon a widening murmur, the news was spread, 
until surely the very jackdaws on the battlements wire saying 
to themselves, ‘‘ Phra is going ! Phra !—Phra is going: ”’ 

Yes ! and the tidings spread to that fair floor of a hundred 
corridors, where the Norman-arched windows looked down 
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four fect upon the river winding amid its shining 
morning meadows, bringing a sigh to more than one silken 
pillow. It reached the unhappy, red-cyed Isobel, and pre- 
s-nt.y she tripped down the twining stone staircase, the loose 
folds of her skirt thrown over her arm to free her pretty feet, 
and in her hand a scrap of writing, a ‘‘cartel”’ she called it, 
seeming newly opened. 

She came to the sunny empty corridor where I stood alone, 
and touched me on the arm as I watched from a lattice my 
charger being armed and sa ldled in the courtyard underneath, 
and when I turned held out her hand to me in frank and 
simple fashion. How could I refuse the proffer of so fair a 
friendship ? and, pulling my velvet cap from my head, I put hr 
white fingers to my lips. And was it true, she asked with a 
sigh, I was really going that morning, and so suddenly ? Only 
too true, I answered, and, saving her presence, not so sudden as 
my inclination prompted. Much I saw she wished to question 
the why and wherefore, but of this, as of nothing touching her 
stern sister, would I tell her. 

So presently she came to her point, and, fingering that 
scroll she had, very downcast and blushful, said, ‘* You are 
a good knight, Sir Stranger, and strong and experienced in 
arims.”’ 

‘*Your Ladyship’s description wakes my ambition to deserve 
your words.”’ 

‘* And generous, I have noticed, and as indulgent to page 
and squire of tender years as you are the contrary to stronger 
folk - 

‘* And if this were so, Madam,’’ I asked, ‘‘ what then?” 

“Qh! only,’? she said, wondrous shy and frightened, 
‘‘that I have here a cartel from a friend of mine, a youth of 
noble family, who has heard of thee, and would go to the wars 
in your company—as your comrade, I mean: that is, if you 
would take him.”’ 

‘‘Why, damsel, the wars are free to everyone; but I 
am in no mool just now to tutor a young gallant in slitting 
Frenchmen’s throats !”’ 

** But this one, Sir, very particularly wishes to travel with 
you, of whose prowess he is so convinced. He has, alas! 
quarrelled with those at whose sidc he should most naturally 
ride —he will be no trouble; for my sake you must take him. 
And,”’ said the cunning girl, standing on tiptoe to be the 
nearer to my ear, “he is rich, though friendless by a rash 
love—he will gladly see to both your horses and disburse your 
passage over to France, even for the honour of remembering 
that he did it.’’ 

Now, this touched me very nearly. One by one my rings 
had gone, and that morning, after paying scores and largess, 
in truth I had found my wallet completely empty once again ! 
If this youth had money, even though it were but sufficicnt 
to buy corn for our chargers on the way, and pay the ferry 
over to yonder fair field of adventure, why, there was no 
denying he would be a very convenient travelling com- 
panion, and it would go hard but that I could teach him 
something in return. Thinking this, I lifted my eyes, and 
found those of Isobel watching the workings of my face with 
pretty cunning. 

‘* In truth, maid, if thy friend has so much gold as would 
safely land us with King Edward in Flanders, why, I must 
confess that just at present that does greatly commend him 
tome. What sort of a man is he?” 

This question seemed to overwhelm the lady, who blushed 
and hung her head like a poppy that has stood a week’s 
drought. 

‘* In truth, Sir,’? she murmured, ‘‘I do not know.’ 

‘*Not know! Why, but you said he was your friend !”’ 

**Oh! so I did. And, now I come to think of it, he is a tall 
youth—about my size and make.”’ 

‘*Gads ! but he will be a shapely, if somewhat sapling 
gallant,’’ I laughed, letting my eye roam over the supple 
maiden figure before me. 

** But though he be so slim,’’ the girl hastened to add, as 
if she feared she had been indiscreet, ‘‘ you will find the 
youth a rare good horseman, and clever in many things. He 
can cook (if thou art ever belated) like a Frenchman, and can 
read missals to thee, and write like a monk—thy comrade, Sir 
knight, will be one in a thousand—he can sing like a mavis 
on a fir-top.”’ 

‘T like not these singing knights, fair maid: their verses 
are both too smooth for soldier ears, and too licentious for 
maidens’.’’ 

‘* Ah! but my friend,’’ quoth Isobel, with a blush, ‘‘ never 
sang an ungentle song in his life; you will find him a most 
civil, most simple-spoken companion.”’ 

** Well, then, I will have him—no doubt we shall grow as 
close together as boon companions should.”’ 

‘* Would that you might grow so close together as I could 
wish!’’ said the English girl, with a sigh I did not under- 
stand. 

‘* And now, how am I to know this friend,’’ I asked, ‘‘ this 
slim and gentle youth? What is his name, and what his 
fuce?’’ 

‘*T had near forgotten that ; and it was like a woman, for 
they say they ever keep the most important matter to the last! 
This boy, for good reasons that I know but may not mention, 
has sworn a vow, after the fashion of the chivalry he delights 
in, not to show his face, not to wear his honourable name, 
until some happier times shall come for him. He is in love— 
like many another—and does conceive his heart to be most 

desperately consumed thereby. Wherefore he has taken the 
name of Flamaucceur, and bears upon his shield a device to that 
effect. This alone will point him out to you, over and above 
the dropped visor, which no earthly power will make him lift 
until this war and quest of his be over. But you will know 
him, I feel in my heart, without consideration. Sir knight, 
you will know this youth when you meet him, something in 
my innermost heart does tell me, even as I should know one 
that I loved or that loved me behind twenty thicknesses of 


steel. ” 


score 


’ 


And now, good-bye until we meet again ! 

‘The fair maid gave me her hand as though to part, and 
then hesitated a moment. Presently she mustered up courage 
and said :— 

‘Thou bear’st me no ill-will for yonder wild meeting of 
ours ?”’ 

** Maiden, it is forgotten ! * 

** Well, let it be so. I do not know what possessed me. I 
was hurried down the stream of feeling like a leaf on a tide. 
*Twas I that met thee there by the cedars, and yet it was not 
me. Something so wild and fierce, such a hot intruder spirit 
burnt within this poor circumference, that I think I was 
damnate and bewitched. Thou dost most clearly understand 
that this hot fit is over now.”’ 

**T clearly understand !”’ 

** And that I love thee no longer,’’ quoth the lady, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ or, at least, not near so much ?”’ 

‘* Madam, so I conceive it. Be at ease: 
us two, and I will forget.’’ 

‘* Thanks! a thousand thanks, even for the relief that cold 
forgetfulness does give me. And now again, Good-bye. Be 
gentle to Flamauceur, and—and,”’ burst out the poor girl, as 
her control forsook her—‘‘ if there is an eye in the whole of 
wide heaven, oh, may it watch thee! if ever prayers of mine 
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can pierce to the seat of the Eternal, oh, may they profit thee 
Gods ! that my wishes were iron bars for thy dear body, and 
my salt tears could but rivet them! Good bye! good bye!” 
and, kissing my hands in a fierce outburst of weeping, that 
fair white girl turned and fled, and disappeared through the 
tapestries that screened the Normon archways. 


Before nightfall I was down by the English coast and 
many along league from the castle. ‘Thoughtful and alone, 
my partings made, I had paced out from its gloomy archway, 
the gay feathers on my helmet-top near brushing the iron 
teeth of the portcullis lowering above, and my charger’s hoofs 
falling as hollow on the echoing drawbridge as my heart beat 
empty to the sounds of happy life behind me. Away south 
went the pathway, trodden day after day by contingents of 
gallant troops from that knightly stronghold. Jove! one 
might have tollowed it at midnight: those jolly bands had 
made a trail through copse and green wood, through hamlet 
and through heather, like the track of astorm-wind. They 
hai beaten down grass and herbage, they had robbed orchards 
and spinneys, and here their wayside firs were still a-smoulder- 
ing, and there waved rags upon the bushes, and broken shreds 
and baggage. “Now and then; as I paced along, I saw in the 
hamlets the folk still looking southward, and standing gossiping 
on the week’s wonders, the boys meanwhile careering in mock 
onset with broken spear-shafts or discarded trappings. Oh! 
"twas easy enough to know which way my friends had gone! 

So plain was the track, and so well did my good horse 
acknowledge it, that there was little for me to do but sit and 

chew the bitter cud of fancy. All through the hot afternoon, 
all through the bright sunshine and shining green bracken, did 
we saunter, back towards the grey sea I knew so well, back 
towards that void beginning of my wanderings, and as my 
sad thoughts turned to when I last had sat a charger in such 
woods as these, to my fair Saxon homestead, Editha, the abbey 
and its Abbot, my donning English mail and breaking spears 
for a smile from yon coid Peeress, with much more of like 
nature, went idly flitting through my head. But hardly a 
thought among all that motley crowd was there for Isobel or 
her tears, and my promised meeting with her playmate. 

Thus it happened that as evening fell and found me still 
some two miles from where our troops lay camped along the 
shore, waiting to-morrow’s ferrying across to France, I rode 
down the steep bank of a small river to a ford, and slowly 
waded through. ‘There be episodes of action that live in our 
minds, and incidents of repose that recur with no less force. 
So, then—that placid evening stream has come before me 
again and again—in the hot tumult of onset and mélée, in 
court and camp, in the cold of winter and in summer's warmth, 
I have ridden that ford once more. I have gone down sad 
and thoughtful as I did, my loose reins on my charger’s arch- 
ing neck, watching the purple shine of the water where it 
fretted and broke in the evening light against his fetlocks ; 
again and again I have listened to the soft lisp of the stream 
as he drank of that limpid trough, and I have seen in its cool 
fresh mirror my own tall image, my waving crimson plumes, 
and the one white star of the evening above, reflected upon it. 
And yet, if these things of a remote yesterday are fresh in my 
mind, even more so is my meeting with the slim gallant whose 
figure rose before me as I emerged from the ford. 

As my good English charger bore me up from the hollow, 
on the brow of the opposite rise was a mounted figure standing 
out clear and motionless against the yellow glow of the sunset. 
At first I thought it would be some wandering spearman 
bound on a like errand with myself, for more than one or two 
such had passed that day. But something in the steadfast 
interest of that silent horseman roused my curiosity even 
before I was near enough to see the colour of his armour or 
the device upon his shield. Up we @crambled up that sandy 
heathery scar, the strong sinews of my war-horse playing like 
steel cordage under my thighs as he lifted me and my armour 
up the gravelly path, and then, as we topped the rise and came 
into the evening breeze, that strange warrior advanced and 
held out a hand. 

Never in all my experience had I known a knight extend 
the palm of friendship to another so demure and downcast. 
‘Truth !’’ [thought to myself, ‘‘this friend of Isobel’s is, 
in fact, as she said, the most modest-mannered soldier who 
ever took a place in the rough game of war!’’ But I was 
pledged to like him, and therefore, in the most hearty 
manner possible, as we came up knee to knee I slapped my 
heavy hand into his extended fingers and welcomed him loudly 
as a long-looked-for comrade. And in truth he was a very 
pretty fellow, whose gentle presence grew upon me after that 
first meeting each hour we lived together. He seemed, as far 
as I could judge, no more than five-and-twenty years of age, 
yet even that was but a guess, for his armour was complete 
from top to toe, his visor was down, and there was, indeed, 
naught to judge by but a certain slightness of limb and 
suppleness that spoke of no more mature years. In height 
this gallant was very passable enough, and his helmet, with its 
nodding plumes, added some grace and inches to his stature, 
while his pale-grey mail was beautifully fashioned and moulded, 
and spoke through every close joint and cunning finished link 
of a young but well-proportioned soldier. 

The arms this warrior carried were better suited to his 
strength than to that of the man who rode beside him. His lance 
was long and of polished inlay, while mine beside it was 
like the spear of Goliath to a fisher’s hazel wand. His dagger 
was better for cutting the love-knot on a budget of sonnets 
than for disburdening foemen’s spirits of their mortal 
shackles. His cross-hilted sword was so light it made me 
sigh to look at it. On his shield was a heart wrapped in flames, 
most cunningly painted, and expressive enough in those days, 
when every man took a pride in being as vulnerable to women 
as he was unapproachable among men. 

But who am I that I should judge that gentle knight by 
myself—by me, whose sinews countless fights have but matured, 
who have been blessed by the gods with bulk and. strength 

above other mortals? Why should I measure his brand-new 
lance, gleaming in the pride of virgin polish, against the stern 
long spear I carried ; or that dainty brand of his, that mayhap 
his tender maid had belted on him for the first time some hours 
before, with such a broad blade as long use had made lighter 
to my hand than a lady’s distaff ? 

Before we had paced a mile, Flamaucceur had proved himself 
the sprightliest companion who ever enlivened a dull road with 
wit and laughter. At first ’twas I that spoke, for he had not 
one word in all the world to say—lhe was so shy. But when I 
twitted him for this, and laughed, and asked him of his lady- 
love, and how she had stood the parting - how many tears there 
had been, and whether they all were hers; and whose heart 
was that upon his shield, his own or the damsel’s ; and so on, 
in bantering playfulness, I got down to the metal of that silent 
boy. He winced beneath my laughter for a little time, and 
tidgeted upon his saddle, and then the gentle blood in his 
veins answered, as I hoped it would, and he turned and gave 
me better than I offered. Such a pretty fellow in wordy fence 
I never saw: his tongue was like a woman’s, it was so hard to 
silence. When I thought I had him at disadvantage on a jest, 
he burked the point of my telling argument, and struck me 
below my guard; when I would have pinned him to some keen 





inquiry regarding that which he did not wish to tell, he turned 
questioner with swift adroituess, and made—quicker than it 


takes to write—his inquisitor the humble answerer to his play- 
ful malice. He was better at that fence than I, there could 
be no doubt, and very speedily his nimble tongue, which 
sounded so strange and pleasant in the hollow of his helmet, 
had completely mastercd mine. So, with a laugh, I did acknow- 
ledge to the conquest. 

Whereon that generous youth was pleased, I saw, and laid 
aside his coyness, and chattered like a mill-stream among the 
gravels on an idle Sunday. He turned out both shrewd and 
witty, with a head stuffed full of romance and legend, just 
such as one might have who had spent a young life listening 
to troubadours and minstrels. And I liked him none the less 
because he trimmed the gross fables of that time to such a 
decent shape. He told me one or two that I had heard before, 
although he knew it not. And as I had heard them from the 
licentious lips of courtly minstrels they are not fit to write or 
tell, but my worthy wayfarer clipped and purged them so 
adroitly, and turned them out so fair and seemly, all with 
such a nice unconsciousness, I scarce could recognise them. 
He was a most gentle-natured youth, and there was something 
in his presence, something in the half-frankness he put forth, 
and something in that there was strange about him which 
greatly drew me. Now you would think, to listen to him, he 
was alla babbling stream as shallow as could be, and then, 
anon, a turn of sad wisdom or a sigh set you wondering, as 
when that same stream runs deep into the shadows, and 
you hear it fret and fume with gathering strength far away in 
unknown depths of mother Earth. A most enticing, a most 
perplexing comrade. 

Beguiling the way in this fashion, and liking my new ally 
better and better as we went, we came a little after nightfall 
on a wet and windy evening to the hamlet near the sea 
where the rearguard of the English troops were collected for 
ferrying over to France. Here we halted and sought food and 
shelter, but neither were to be had for the asking. ‘That little 
street of English dwellings was crowded with hungry troopers. 
They were camping by their gleaming watch-fires all along 
the grassy ways, so full was every lodgment, while every 
yellow window of the dim gabled alchouse in the midst shone 
into the wet, dark night, and every room within was replete 
with stamping, clanking, noisy gallants. ‘Their chargers filled 
the yard and were picketed a furlong down fhe muddy road, 
that sloped to the murmuring unseen sea, and there was not 
space, it seemed, for one single other horse or rider in the 
whole friendly village. 

But the insidious Flamaucceur found a way and place. He 
sought out the master of the inn himself, and, unheeding of 
his curt refusals, made request so cunning and used his 
money-pouch so liberal that that strong and surly yeoman, 
with much to-do, found us a loft to sleep in, which was a bed- 
room better than the wayside, though still but a rough one. 
Then Flamaucceur waylaid the buxom, hurrying housewife, and, 
on an evening when many a good gentleman was going supper- 
less to bed, got us a loat of white bread and a wooden bowl of 
milk, the which we presently shared most comrade-like, my 
friend lifting his visor so much as might suffice to eat, but yet 
not enough to sliow his face. He waylaid a lad, and, for a 
coin or two and a little of his sweet-voiced cajoling, got our 
steeds watered and sheltered, though many another lordly, 
sleek-limbed beast stood all night unwashed, unminded. A 
most persuasive youth was Flamaucceur ! 

And then, our frugal supper made and our horses seen to, 
we went to bed. Diffidcnt, ingenious young knight! He 
made my couch (while I was not by) long and narrow—n 
bigger than for onc—of all the soft things he could lay his 
hand on—as though, forsooth, I were some tender flower—and 
for himself hardly spread a horsecloth on the bare floor! 

Now, when I came up and found this done, without a word 
I sent the boy to go and see what the night was like, and if 
the moon yet showed, or if it rained, and, when he went forth- 
with, pulled that couch to bits, respreading it so it was broad 
enough for two good comrades side by side. Ah! And when 
Flamaucceur came back, I rated him soundly, telling him that, 
though it was set in the laws of arms that a young knight 
should show due deference to an older, yet all that comrades 
had of hard or soft was equally dividable, both board and bed, 
and good-luck and misfortune. And he wasamenable, though 
still a little strange, and unbuckled his armour by our dim 
rushlight, and then—poor, tired youth !—with that iron mask 
upon his head, in his quilted underwear, threw himself upon 
the couch, and slept almost before he could straighten out 
those shapely limbs of his. 

And I presently lay down by his side and slept, while all 
through my dreams went surging the wildest fancies of tilt 
and tourney and lady’s love. And now I heard in the uproar 
of the restless village street and the neighing of the chargers at 
their pickets the noise of battle and of onset. And then I 
thought I had, on some unknown field, five thousand spear- 
men overset against an hundred times as many ; and while my 
heart bounded proudly in answer to that disadvantage, and I 
rode up and down our glittering ranks speaking words of 
strength and courage tu those scanty heroes, waving my 
shining sword in the sun that shone for victory on us and 
curbing my fretting charger’s restless valour, methought, 
somehow, the words dricd up upen my lips, and the proud 
murmur of my firm-set veterans turned to a low moaning wail, 
and a grey mist of tears put out the sun, and black grict 
drank up the warriors; and while I wrestled with that 
melancholy, Blodwen, my Princess, was sitting by my side, 
cooling my hot forehead with her calm immortal hand, and 
calling me, with smiling accent, ‘‘dull, unwitful, easily 
beguiled,’’ and all the time that young gallant by me lay 
limp, supine, aslecp, and soulless. 

So passed the chequered fancies of the night, and the 
earliest dawn found us up, in arms, and ready for sterner 
things. 


Again I had to owe to Flamaucceur’s ready wit and liberal 
purse precedence for our needs above all the requirements of 
the many good knights who would have crossed with thi 
haste they could, but had, perforce, to wait. It was he who 
got us a vessel sufficient for our needs when the fisher folk 
were swearing there was not a ship to be hired for twenty miles 
up or down the coast. In this we embarked with our horses 
and on: or two other gentlemen we knew, and in a few hours’ 
sailing the English shore went down and the sunny cliffs of 
Normandy rose ahead of us. 

Will you doubt but that I stood thoughtful and silent as 
the green and silver waves were shivered by our dancing prow, 
and that strange, familiar land rose up before us ? I, that British 
I, who had seen Cesar’s galleys, heavy with Umbrian and 
Etrurian, put out from that very shore: I, who had stood on 
the green cliffs of Harold’s kingdom and shaken a Saxon 
javelin towards that home of Norman tyranny: I, thi 
knightly, steel-bound I, stood and watched that country grow 


upon us, with thoughts locked in my heart there were none 
to listen to and none to share. 
Oh! it was passing strange, and I did not rouse m«¢ until 


our iron keel went gently grinding up the Norman gravel, and 
our vessel] was beached upon the hostile shore. 
(To be continued.) 
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1. The Usk, from Glanusk Bridge. 2. Glanusk House, South Side. 3. Glanusk Bridge and River Usk. 4. Tower Lodge, 


VIEWS OF GLANUSK PARK, NEAR CRICKHOWELL, BRECKNOCKSHIRE, VI-ITED BY THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
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“PASSENGERS ARE REQUESTED NOT TO SPEAK TO THE MAN AT THE WHEEL.” 


BY A. FORESTIER 
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GLANUSK AND BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, on 
5, to Glanusk Park. the seat of Sir Joseph 
art., M.P.. Lord Lieutenant of Brecknock- 
res some additional interest to our Views of that 
f lace, which are from photographs by Mr. T. J. 
1, of Crickhowell. Glanusk is nearly two miles from that 
ind eight miles from Abergavenny, on the south bank 

Usk, one of the most beautiful rivers in South Wales, 

ed by the Sugarloaf, the Skirrid Vawr, and other high 
iins; Brecon, or Brecknock, the county town, a place 
in Welsh Border history, is some twelve or fourteen 
vher up the same river. The mansion, erected by the 
Joseph Bailey, is a handsome Elizabethan building, 
the park, entered by a gate with a castellated lodge, 
nts delightful scenery; the river is here crossed by 
ge of three arches, from which the lawns and groves of 
s on its banks are seen with enchanting effect. Penn- 
yarth Church, also erected by Sir Joseph Bailey, and con- 

ng the family mansoleum, is an ornament to this view. 
well, a name derived from “Cerrig Howell,” the 
camp or fortress on the Table Mountain, 
ell ap Rhys, Prince of Gwent, is a small 
lly situated, and with interesting remains of 
the ivy-clad ruins of a Norman castle. 
39 long celebrated for its flannel-manufacture, 
flourishing at present, as the Duke of Clarence 

y the foundations of a new Townhall. 
nm of Brecknock, the prosperous connty town, 
y his Royal Highness on the I6th, is also very agree- 
g surrounded by meadow lands and fine woods and 
range of purply tinted Leacons ; the grey houses of the 
th its irregular roofs and ivied towers, extend along 
rivers Usk and Hondda, from which latter 
the place derives its Welsh name-—-Aber Honddu. This town 
possesses a handsome Guildhall and county hall, and a noted 
t ‘ , On market days its wide, well-kept streets are 
thronged with the country people, farmers’ wives riding in 
on their stout mountain ponies with baskets of butter and 
gs; and the market-place echoes with the high-pitched 
rgetic Welsh voices, while women hurry to and fro in short 
ollen skirts, bright aprons, and “turnover shawls,” with 
now and again the typical Welsh hat, or the cockleshell 
Glamorganshire bonnet of the fruit-seller. Theneighbourhood 
abounds in great natural beauties, its salmon and trout fishing 
is excellent, and of late years the Midland, Cambrian, and 
recon and Merthyr railways make the town accessible from 
all parts of the kingdom. 

It will not be the first time for Royalty to pace the old 
town of Bernard de Newmarch. Up the steep quaint stone 
stairway of King-street Charles I. fled before his Roundhead 
pursuers. In 1821 the gentlemen of Brecknock rode out to 
escort King William IV. into the town, and, a few years later, 
Queen Adelaide stopped a night at the Priory House, whose 
grounds adjoin the Priory Church of St. John, founded by 
Bernard de Newmarch in 1690. 

The Priory Groves at Brecknock are unrivalled for their 
picturesque situation. In their wooded solitudes, unbroken 
save by the voices of the wild birds, paced the brown-cowled 
Benedictine monks, or threw a rod into the river gurgling 
below. Here also the poet Vaughan wandered with his 
“faire Amoret.” On the right bank of the Honddu, the 
ruined castle looks grimly down upon the town, with its 
ivied Ely Tower, where Morton, Bishop of Ely, was confined 
in Richard the Third’s reign. ‘The castle was demolished 
during the Civil wars, and of the walls which surrounded the 
town, with their entrance gates, only a faint trace remains. 


by the 
old town, Wl 


the banks of the 
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NOVELS. 

The Riddle of Lawrence Haviland. By Constance Smith, 
Three vols. (R. Bentley and Son.)—An original theme, in 
which the question of mutual confidence between engaged 
lovers, who become husband and wife, is treated with pathetic 
interest, gives some weight to this rather powerful story. It 
is manifestly inspired by a moral sentiment, and the character 
of Hilda Treherne, afterwards Mrs. Lawrence Haviland, is 
one of singular dignity and purity, and of true womanly 
affection. ‘The situation in which she is involved by what 
seems tous a venial mistake, committed for the sake of her 
betrothed with the notion of sparing him an aggravated risk 
of disgrace from a false accusation, moves our sympathy 
to no slight degree. On the other hand, we do not hold 
with the apparent intention of the authoress to represent 
Lawrence Haviland as a hero of inflexible integrity and 
uprightness, erring only in haughty severity towards persons 
who have done wrong. His own conduct, impartially 
examined, is far more culpable in the affair of the dynamite 
conspiracy prosecution, than Hilda's passive concealment of a 
paper accidentally in her possession. The injustice, therefore, 
as well as unrelenting cruelty, of his subsequent behaviour to 
his devoted wife must be ascribed to vicious pride and arrogant 
self-will, not to an exalted sense of the duty of truthfulness, 
in which he, with all his vaunted moral courage, had signally 
failed. 

Lawrence Haviland, from first to last, by our practical 
reading of his “ Riddle,” must be pronounced an intolerable prig. 
Let credit be due to him for having, in his youth, sacrificed 
the favour of his wealthy relative, old Sir Matthew, and the 
promise of a rich estate, by his conscientious objection to 
keep hunters and to acquiesce in harsh dealings with poor 
cottagers and labourers ; his other actions, either when Fellow 
and Tutor of a College at Cambridge, or when private secretary 
to the Right Hon. Stephen Eliot, M.P., or when, by Sir 
Matthew's forgiveness and death-bed bequest, he became an 
independent country Squire, do not greatly exceed the ordinary 
measure of virtue. They would certainly not justify him in 
assuming such stern airs of moral superiority to weaker 
persons as he constantly displays, or in trying and condemning 
them by a standard above his own reach. ‘This disposition 
might naturally be exasperated by his unhappy family con- 
nection with an irreclaimable rascal like Alexis Ladoga, who, 
after being expelled from College upon the merciless Tutor’s 
report of an offence, perhaps not sufficiently proved, in spite 
of Hilda's intercession, becomes his lifelong enemy, runs away 
with his pretty sister Kathleen, and contrives, as brother-in-law 
to Lawrence Haviland, to inflict many gross injuries upon him. 
Still, there is an unamiable kind of egotism which affects the 
profession of high principles in callously hurting other people's 
feelings ; and when this is allied with a dereliction of duty, 
and want of candour on the most critical occasion, the incon- 
sistency of character is fatal to an heroic attitude. Haviland 
falls in love with Hilda, and she with him, during their 
sojourn at the Italian Lakes, but suddenly quits her, without 
any express declaration, because he is a poor man, bur- 
thened with the care of a sister and an aunt, while he has 
no prospect of fortune. This may have been right; but at 
their next and later meetings he ought not to have grieved 
her by coldness and rudeness, making her think he despised 
her, instead of delicately revealing his position as a man who 

could not afford to marry. After his accession to wealth, 
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having first consoled her by his critical recognition of her 
talent as a writer of published poems, not being then aware 
of their authorship, he loses no time in offering her his heart 
and hand. It is on the platform of the Maiding Junction 
railway-station —evidently Reading —that this interesting 
scene takes place, while she is waiting for the train to 
Folkestone, and he is going to London, returning from visits 
to country houses. ‘The incidents and conversations are well 
described ; and if the story ended here, in the middle of the 
second volume, we should have the satisfaction of leaving 
the engaged couple perfectly happy. 

In Book IV., however, entitled “A False Step,” the 
authoress breaks new ground with the narrative of trans- 
actions concerning a gang of dynamite conspirators, Irish or 
Irish Americans, Poles, Germans, and other alien desperadoes, 
whose proceedings are not entirely unknown to Haviland, or 
even to the innocent Hilda. The chief of this criminal 
society is Stanislaus Ladoga, a Polish cousin of Alexis; and 
Alexis, the profligate and needy husband of Haviland’s 
unhappy sister, bas been persuaded, being an artist of the 
illustrated newspapers, to furnish drawings of one of the 
Government offices, which is to be blown up. We remember 
what was actually done, five or six years ago, at the Local 
Government Office in Whitehall. Now Haviland, to whom 
the guilty promise made by Alexis to aid in this nefarious plot 
was revealed by Kathleen Ladoga, has secretly paid a large sam 
of money, owed by Alexis to Stanislaus, to get his brother-in- 
law released from the bond of conspiracy, and to recover a letter 
that would be evidence against Alexis. This business was 
managed through an emissary of Stanislaus, a German named 
Max Reichert, who went down to the country-house in Hill- 
shire (say, Wiltshire), where Haviland and Hilda Treherne, 
with other guests, were staying; and Hilda, meeting the 
stranger in the park, carrying his note to Haviland, and pre- 
sently chancing to witness their interview, was partly 
acquainted with the affair. On the same day, when Alexis 
had safely got away to America, the dynamite explosion in 
London set the police and the Government on the alert. Max 
teichert was one of those arrested, and before the magistrates 
pleaded an “ alibi,” calling as witnesses, of course, Mr. Haviland, 
and Miss Treherne subsequently, at the trial, to prove that he 
was in Hillshire when the crime took place in London. Ought 
not Haviland, as an honest citizen—besides his special duty as 
private secretary to the Minister of State, his friend Mr. Eliot, 
who superintended the police investigation and the precautions 
against the suspected conspiracy—to have promptly disclosed 
all he knew about it? He refrained from doing 30 when called 
as a witness, and his answers to questions on the nature of his 
dealings with thetwo Ladogas were extremely unsatisfactory. 
It was presently discovered that a paper furnished by the 
police, detailing the plan of the conspirators and describing them 
personally, had been stolen from Mr. Eliot's private cabinet, 
to which Haviland had access; and a terrible suspicion of 
Haviland as the traitor, his relationship to Alexis Ladoga 
being notorious, took possession of the public mind. Havi- 
land's right course, if he had been a man of true moral 
courage, would have been to obey that infallibly wise maxim, 
“Tell the truth, and shame the Devil.” Indeed, he knew 
nothing of the theft of the official document, and Mr. Eliot 
never believed he had anything to do with it, but continued 
him in his confidential service. How a man behaving as 
Lawrence Haviland did, practising an obstinate and useless 
concealment of import nt facts, during at least four months, 
under magisterial and judicial investigations, could afterwards 
give himself airs of sublime integrity, bullying, reproaching, 
condemning his innocent wife—Hilda having married him— 
for her little false step, which was comparatively trivial, it is 
hard to explain. All she did was this: a note from Stanislaus 
Ladoga, authorising Reichert to receive the money from 
Haviland in exchange for the papers compromising Alexis, 
had been inadvertently mixed with some writings given 
to her by Alexis; this note was missing at the trial, 
but Haviland told her it could do him no good and 
might do him some harm, so she burnt it, and said 
nothing about it. For this offence, confessed by her to 
Haviland two years afterwards, when they were happily 
married, and when she felt the emotion of fresh mutual 
tenderness after her escape from death by a railway 
disaster, she is punished with a cold and insolent cruelty, 
a peremptory denial of her rights as a loving wife, 
that makes the man unutterably hateful. It is not until 
after a year or two of hopeless misery, consoled only by 
her little children, Hilda, with her unnatural husband, is 
staying on the Welsh coast, that his exorbitant self-esteem 
receives a shock—fancying himself guilty of a murder by mis- 
directing a man on the brink of a precipice—and Hilda’s 
compassion melts his obdurate heart. Wedo not feel quite 
sure, after all, whether this “ Riddle of Lawrence Haviland” 
is designed for the portraiture of a noble manly character. To 
many simple readers, with wholesome views of human duty 
and responsibility, it will appear an exhibition of false pride, 
self-deceiving egotism, and conjugal tyranny, as repulsive as 
the licentious conduct of some bad husbands in domestic 
fiction. 


Mr. Bryant's Mistake. By Katharine Wylde. Three vols. 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—A misdirection of literary talents, 
inventive fancy and ingenuity, displayed in an excessively 
complicated plot, and in much powerful writing of a harsh 
and caustic style, makes the reading of this strange story a 
rather painful task. Sheer distaste for repulsive distortion of 
reputed types of social life, and for a jangling crowd of 
eccentric and odious characters, thrusting each other into 
queerly false positions—especially for the half-insane religious 
fanatic, Alick Randle, and his moral opposite, the crafty, 
mean-souled worldly clergyman, the Rev. Edward Bryant, 
whose “ mistake” is a long course of heartless deceit—has 
prevented our noticing the book until some months after 
its publication. The ability of its author, however, and the 
amountof industry bestowed on its composition, demand the 
usual treatment of works of this class; and we should be 
happy to be able to say that it is a novel likely to afford 
pleasure to any readers who might be guided by our recom- 
mendation. 

There is a village, of course, in which most of the inhabit- 
ants are in a hideous moral condition ; and of course there is a 
Baronet, an accomplished young gentleman, who is unmarried, 
and whose heart is a prize for the worthiest of his feminine 
neighbours. These data are ordinary requirements of current 
social fiction, and Sir Vincent Leicester, the resident landowner 
of Everwell, on the sea-coast, behaves neither dishonourably 
nor ungenerously in exchanging his superficial attachment 
to Miss Georgina Bryant for an honest love of the simple 
country-girl, Nannie Randle, whose parentage is a secret 
curiously involved in the mysteries of the past. The respective 
situations of the two young women, their difference of educa- 
tion and of disposition, are forcibly contrasted; while the 
relationship of each to the ambitious parish clergyman, partly 
known only to himself and two or three other persons of a 
hu:nbler class, is the mainspring of the whole concern. Mr. 
Lryant, the son of a grocer in an obscure provincial town, had 
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been well educated, and had taken clerical orders, had 
early married and lost his first wife, a lady of good family, 
and was left with Georgina, his infant daughter. He then 
married Emma, the daughter of a farmer named Randle, 
at a place called Faverton; but this Emma was already 
the innocent victim of a mock marriage with a person of 
superior rank, calling himself Frederick Grant, who deserted 
her, and who was reported to have lost his life by shipwreck. 
She had a baby girl, supposed to be illegitimate by the 
invalidity of her marriage ; and the clergyman, unwilling to 
receive the child into his own household, compelled his wife 
to give her up; the poor babe was placed at Faverton under 
the care of Sarah Randle, its mother’s brother's wife, and Mrs. 
sryant, a very good, true, but timid woman, has never since 
been permitted to speak of its existence. Sarah Randle, who 
had other little children, soon died of a fever, by which the 
children also were attacked ; they were nursed by Ann Randle, 
the wife of another brother of Mrs. Bryant's, and the clergy- 
man, when he came down from London to Faverton, agreed 
with Ann, upon the death of Sarah Randle’s girl baby Nannie, 
to substitute Mrs. Bryant's child, known as Mary Smith, and 
accounted for by a false tale, for the one that died; so that 
Mrs. Bryant was to think her own unrecognised offspring 
deceased. This fraud was carried on during sixteen or seven- 
teen years without detection ; and Mr. Bryant, losing sight of 
all the Randles, flourishing in his profession, an eminent 
pulpit preacher and orthodox theologian, cultivating fashion- 
able and aristocratic society, felt no anxiety for the con- 
sequences of what is mildly called his “ Mistake.” 

He is represented, however, in a manner that shows great 
ignorance of the prevailing opinions and customs of the world 
among the upper classes in England, as being constantly 
solicitous to conceal his own modest beginnings of life, and 
dreadfully ashamed of his good and faithful wife—not at all 
a vulgar woman, modest, gentle, and amiable, but devoid of 
accomplishments and fashionable style. We venture to deny 
that any clergyman of the English Church, though he were 
a Dean or a Bishop, or expectant of such dignities, would lose 
one jot of social consideration by letting it be known that his 
father was a petty village tradesman or farm labourer, if he 
had himself received a University education, and if he were 
known to be a learned scholar, a diligent and efficient minister 
of the Church. Mr. Bryant is an able, important, dis- 
tinguished member of a sacred and intellectual profession, 
who holds a benefice, is invited to dine with his Bishop, and 
is acquainted with Lords and Dukes. Nobody would care two- 
pence about his parentage. As for Mrs. Bryant, a clergyman’s 
wife is not wanted to be a grand or elegant lady, but to be 
quiet and inoffensive, and helpful in the parish charities. 
The notion that so shrewd a man as Bryant could be tor- 
mented by the lack of style and fashion in a wife 
so obedient and affectionate, and who had more gen- 
uine natural refinement of feeling than the ladies of rank, 
argues a complete misapprehension of the clergyman’s position, 
not less than his dread of its being told that he had once 
stood behind a shop counter in his boyhood. These motives are 
gratuitously invented to sustain the hateful and contemptible 
typical portraiture of a base clerical impostor, and to give 
consistency to the monstrous story of his grosser act of decep- 
tion in the matter of his wife’s abandoned infant. Mr. Bryant 
in after-times, when he goes to Everwell, and meets Ann Randle, 
now the widow Leach, a wretched canting drunkard, with the 
girl Nannie, and others of the Randle kindred, becomes a 
hardened liar, a cheating hypocrite, a cunning sycophant, a 
despicable sneak. It is possible, of course, for a clergy- 
man to be all that, and worse; but it would not come from 
his being afraid to own himself of humble birth and con- 
nections. 

To pursue the intricacies of the plot, which is really not 
worth unravelling; to see how Mr. Bryant’s duplicity is 
exposed, and he has to leave the parish, but rises to a Cathedral 
Canonry; how he gets rid of his poor wife, whose first 
marriage is justified, and who lives to claim the sweet maiden 
Nannie as her own daughter ; how he is stricken with repent- 
ance, and resigns his preferment ; how Sir Vincent finally 
marries Nannie, and they are happy, while Georgina Bryant, 
an impudent and artful coquette, has captured another matri- 
monial prize; how the frantic religious enthusiast, Alick 
Randle, is tried for murder, is found mad, and dies in restored 
sanity ; and how the coarse and vulgar members of the family 
emigrate to Australia—to relate all these odds and ends of the 
long story would fill too much space. On the whole, we do 
not like it, but it is the production of a clever writer, whose 
skill might have been more agreeably employed. She has done 
well, indeed, in her delineation of the manly and straight- 
forward character of Sir Vincent, a hero of constancy and 
generosity whom it is good to meet; and John Randle, 
Nannie’s reputed brother, is a very fine fellow of a different 
class. 

The President of the Board of Trade has appointed Mr. 
Ralph Griffin, barrister-at-law (a member of the South-Eastern 
Circuit), as Registrar of Designs and Trade Marks. Mr. Griffin, 
who was called to the Bar in 1881, is the author of several 
works on the Patent Law. 

At Wedmore, Somersetshire, there has been unveiled in the 
old parish church a memorial window to King Alfred, with 
whose memory Wedmore and the surrounding country are 
intimately connected. By public subscription the old west 
window of the church has been replaced by a rich and hand- 
some stained-glass memorial window in some degree connected 
with the Jubilee of her Majesty as well as in memory of 
Alfred. The centre of the window shows four full-length 
figures of Alfred, William I., Elizabeth, and Queen Victoria. 

The Committee of the Royal Humane Society have con- 
cluded the investigation of seventy-seven cases of saving life 
from drowning, in which eighty-four persons were saved and 
seven were beyond recovery when taken out of the water. In 
all, out of the eighty-four persons who were saved under 
circumstances of gallantry, ninety-nine persons were rewarded, 
twenty-six with medals, sixty-four with certificates record- 
ing the services done and the acknowledgments rendered, 
signed by the Duke of Argyll, president, and nine pecuniary 
rewards. On the recommendation of Lord Ripon, the medal 
was awarded to W. Abbot, cabdriver, for saving a child aged 
five years near the Chelsea Embankment, on July 19. Lord 
Ripon was going along the Embankment, and, observing a 
number of boys looking over the wall, he found that one of 
their number had fallen into the river. His Lordship, being 
unable to swim, called out for a swimmer, when the cabdriver, 
who was passing with his fare, jumped off his cab, sprang 
down the adjacent steps, plunged in, swam to the child, and 
saved it. The cabman then ran back to his cab and drove his 
fare to his destination. There was no boat near, and nothing 
to hold on by the wall. The bronze medal of the society has 
been awarded to Henry Seagull, of Strood, Rochester, and the 
certificate to William Henley, of the same place, for bravery. 
A boy four years of age fell into the river Medway a few 
weeks ago, and Seagull dived in from Strood Pier and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the child, although a strong tide was 
flowing at the time. Henley also jumped and assisted, 
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ALONE WITH THE STARS. 

In so far as we are all susceptible of poetic emotions, it is said 
we are all poets, and, if there be one hour calculated more than 
another to call up such emotions, it is surely that in which we 
chance to find ourselves “alone with the stars.” Dead, indeed, 
must be the soul and imagination of any human being who 
can gaze at that vast “floor of heaven,” “thick inlaid with 
patines of bright gold,” without a certain feeling of awe and 
wonder. The lightest-hearted, the least thoughtful natures, 
the most frivolous, butterfly-like, feather-headed of individuals 
cannot fail to be impressed and, in a fashion, sobered by the 
mysterious spectacle. Men of very unlikely character, no less 
than the profoundest thinkers, have at times been inspired 
and impelled to give expression to the feelings aroused within 
them when gazing upwards on some starlight night upon 
the myriad hosts of other worlds. Few truly find adequate 
words wherewith to give a hint of what they feel. Yet 
now and again eloquent passages seem to be forced from 
lips otherwise but little accustomed to any but the 
most ordinary vocabulary ; and we have occasionally 
effusions from them which would not disgrace even 
poets of high pretension, Such an example was given 
lately by the young German Emperor. And a poetic emotion 
seems to have stolen over the proud Hohenzollern one night 
when recalling his recent travels. For thus he spoke or wrote : 
“ Whoever alone with himself on the high seas, standing on the 
ship's bridge, with only God's starry heavens above him, has 
entered the chamber of his own heart, will not miss the value 
of such a voyage. I could wish that many of my countrymen 
should know such hours, in which a man can give account to 
himself of what he has won and done. Here lies a cure for 
over-estimates of self.” 

It has been well said that there is a touch of true eloquence 
and fine feeling in those words. One recalls Matthew Arnold's 
lines on “ Self Dependence”: “ At this vessel’s prow I stand, 
which bears me forwards—forwards o’er the starlit sea.” 

And undoubtedly the marvellous spectacle becomes addi- 
tionally impressive when beheld from some lonely deck, sur- 
rounded on all sides perhaps by thousands of miles of the 
trackless waste of waters. ‘The isolation of such a standpoint 
under most conditions of the heavens brings home to the 
understanding of man his physical insignificance at least more 
effectually than any other position on the surface of the globe ; 
but when to this is added a canopy through which, as it were, 
we can gaze into infinitude, we may well feel with Pascal, and 
say—* The silence of those infinite spaces, when contemplating 
a starlit night, terrifies me.” 

It is not necessary, however, that we should find ourselves 
at sea that we may fully receive the teaching of the stars. 
In fact, I am not sure that their lesson has not a greater 
solemnity in it when they are viewed from the land—say upon 
some mountain slope or amid the solitude of some wide, open 
moorland on an entirely windless night, for then we can 
appreciate, in all its terrible significance, their dread silence. 
We may then truly agree with Kant that there are “ two things 
which fill us with ceaseless awe, the starry heavens and the 
mind of man.” What the nature of that awe shall be will 
depend largely on the sort of belief that is in us. Should it, 
unhappily for ourselves, be tainted with the negative philo- 
sophy of Kant, we may, with bitter scepticism, recall Goethe's 
pregnant sentence as he looked upwards at the glittering orbs 
of night from the seclusion of a deserted churchyard, and 
from his words, “ Stars silent above, graves silent beneath us,” 
draw none but miserable, pessimistic conclusions. On the 
other hand, if we can discover in that second awe-inspiring 
item reverted to by Kant, “the mind of man,” sufficient to 
reveal the instalment of a promise which only awaits our 
passage to the silence of the grave for its fulfilment—why, 
then, the silence of the stars should have no terrors for us, 
but merely provoke a deeper reverence for the feelings with 
which they fill us. We should then be able to see that we 
have only to have patience for the solution, for the “all- 
knowing ” of that mystery which at present so envelops and 
perplexes us, and which provokes such acrimonious con- 
troversy. It is our little knowledge, our imperfect knowing 
which is so dangerous a thing, and which at times we so 
unjustly resent in our arrogance. 

Step forth, then, if such roughly be your creed, into the 
depths of the autumn night with happy confidence. You can 
then gather nothing but loving hopeful promise from what 
meets the eye. Fear should vanish; and, if you once bring 
yourself to admit that you know you know nothing, your 
faith may then have fair play, and if, on a starry night, it lead 
you not into the right way, there is little hope that any aspect 
of nature will act towards you as a holy guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Whether your astronomical knowledge be ina 
or small, or none at all, it makes little difference. You may 
hold, as it were, the planetary system or systems at your 
fingers’ end, as you may be a learned geologist, botanist, what 
not, but at the best you will know no more of the infinite 
cause of it all, the “final verity,” as Spencer calls it, than a 
little child, and that, which you have learned and verified, 
should only teach you to regafd the sensations which a star- 
light night provoke as the mere premonition of the beauty, 
the wonder, and the glory that are to come. 

* Ah, mein Werther, it is a sublimity to be alone with the 
stars!” as Teufelsdréckh declares and Lorenzo's assurance to 
his gentle Jessica on that memorable night at Belmont that 
* There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, But in his 
motion like an angel sings, Still quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubins,” may be taken to our hearts—no less than his con- 

cluding words that “Such harmony is in immortal souls ; But, 
whilst this muddy vesture of decay Doth grossly close it in, 
we cannot hear it.” 

Yes, herein lies the secret—the mystery : it all lies in that: 
it is there, but “ we cannot hear it.” Shakspeare, who knew 
the mind of man through and through to the utmost limits 
of its capacity, understood this. His own divinely inspired 
mind taught him that the barrier to perfect knowledge was 
but “this muddy vesture of decay,” and that all attempts to 
pass or break it down are wholly vain. Thus with his heaven- 
sent genius he was enabled to express the vital truth in one 
or two brief sentences of unsurpassable splendour of imagery 
and poetic grandeur, and with his accustomed conciseness and 
concentration of force. 

The calm quiet nights of autumn usually offer more 
favourable conditions for contemplating the starry heavens 
than most others of the year. From August to November we 
generally get fair opportunities for wandering forth in a medi- 
tative, contemplative mood, while the meteorological displays 
during the nights of the latter month frequently reach their 
climax of beauty. Of course, if we know all about the stars, 
as the phrase runs, can identify and know where to look for 
certain planets major or minor, there is, in one sense, an 
increased interest in the spectacle above us, but I rather ques- 
tion whether such astronomical knowledge is not apt to divert 
our minds from the higher and more poetic phase of the out- 
look. The wonder, the mystery, remain, of course; but they 
are not forced upon our attention with the same degree of 
emotional feeling. The scientific side of the matter must always 
be a little destructive of the poetic, albeit, rightly regarded, it 


should equally purify and elevate our faith. Little astonishing 
is it that, when that faith was less pure than it is supposed to 
be in the present day, it should have drifted into abject 
superstition, or that astrology and the like occult arts should 
have flourished. We can well understand how the charlatans 
and so-called professors of such lore influenced and swayed 
mankind. Nothing, perhaps, was more natural than the idea 
that our destinies were dependent on the conjunction of the 
planets at the time of our birth, and that “ some consequence 
yet hanging in the stars” should have been susceptible of 
revelation to us through the medium of seers and learned 
men. W. W,. ¥. 





THE DUCHESSE D’UZES. 
It has recently come out, in the revelations by M. Merleix of 
the intrigues and manceuvres of the Boulangist faction, that 
this lady, an enthusiastic partisan of the Royalists, was per- 
suaded or permitted to sacrifice 3,000,000f., or £120,000 sterling, 
to defray the expenses of General Boulanger and his candidates ; 
and that his Royal Highness the Comte de Paris, who did not 
contribute any of his own wealth to the fund, chivalrously 
allowed her to bear this sacrifice. The grandson of King 
Louis Philippe might have been expected to act in this 
manner, but it scarcely agrees with the traditions of French 
gallantry ; and his conduct in soliciting Royalist subscriptions 
for the purpose of aiding General Boulanger to overthrow the 
French Republic has not at all improved his chances of ever 
sitting on the throne as King of France, or as “ King of the 
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French.” He met General Boulanger at the Alexandra Hotel, 
the lady’s residence in London. We are informed that the 
Duchess is still possessor of an immense private fortune, 
inherited from Madame Clicquot, the chief proprietor of 
the celebrated champagne business; her maiden name was 
Mortemart, belonging to an illustrious family of the French 
nobility, and she married the Duke d’Uzés. Her daughter 
lately married the Duke De Luynes. 

The Portrait of Madame la Duchesse, who merits our 
respectful sympathy, is from a photograph by Benque, of 
Paris. 


The Flying Squadron has sailed from Spithead on their 
two months’ autumn cruise. ‘The ships will call at Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Carthagena, and Mogador, returning to England in 
the second week of November. ‘The Channel Squadron are 
under orders to assemble at Portland on Sept. 23, and to go on 
a cruise to North Britain, calling at Dublin, the Clyde, Liver- 
pool, and other places, returning on Nov. 1. 

The young Earl of Carnarvon performed his first public 
act, on Sept. 11, by opening the commodious parish-room, 
erected at Highclere, near Newbury, as a memorial of the late 
Rev. George Raymond Portal, Canon of Winchester, who for 
nearly twenty years was Rector of the parish and chaplain to 
the late Lord Carnarvon. ‘The building occupies a pleasant 
position near the church, the site having been presented by the 
late Earl. 

In fine weather and a moderate north-west breeze, the Scotch 
yacht-racing season came to a successful close at Oban. ‘There 
was a fleet.of upwards of a hundred yachts in the bay, and 
included in the number were the Commodore's (Sir William 
Pearce) s.s. Lady Torfrida, and the Rear-Commodore'’s (Mr. 
John Clark) s.s. Mohican. ‘The principal match was the Oban 
Challenge Cup, and, after a fine race. the May was victorious ; 
but she won by only 23sec. from Lenore, which yacht was 
holder. The finishes for the second and third prizes were 
practically as close. There were also matches for the twenty, 
ten, and five rating classes. 

At a meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
held at its house, John-street, Adelphi, recently, rewards 
amounting to £126 were granted to the crews of life-boats for 
services during August. Rewards were also granted to the 
crews of shore-boats for saving life from wrecks on our coasts. 
Payments amounting to £3698 were ordered to be made on the 
298 life-boat establishments of the institution. Among the 
contributions recently received were £700 from Miss Pringle 
Kidd, to defray the cost of the Kildonan (Isle of Arran) new 
life-boat, which is to be named the David and Elizabeth Kidd — 
the Brother and Sister Life-boat ; £7, collected at the Avon- 
mouth and Sharpness Mercantile Marine Offices ; £5 5s., offer- 
tory on board H.M.S. Boadicea, per the Rev. J. M. Clarkson, 
R.N.; and £5 5s. from the Oddfellows of Ipswich, per William 
Orford White, Esq. New life-boats have been sent, during 
August, to Kingstown and Carnsore, Ireland. The Cahore 
life-boat has been altered and fitted with all modern improve- 
ments, and returned to its station. Reports were read from 
the chief inspector and the district inspectors of life-boats. 
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Who knows not Melville's beechy grove, 
And Roslin’s rocky glen 
Dalkeith, which all the virtues love, 
And classic Hawthornien ? 
Thus asks Sir Walter Scott in the well-known early ballad 
fragment “ The Grey Brother,” where he pictures for us that 
beautiful valley of the Esk, near Edinburgh, the “sweetly 
solitary place” which its own poet, William Drummond, 
declared he would not exchange for the “stately courts” of 
all the princes in the world, When the poet wrote--perhays, 
also, when Sir Walter wrote—Hawthornden was one of the 
quietest as well as one of the prettiest retreats in the country. 
Drummond could then with perfect truth apostrophise it 
thus— 
What sweet delight a quiet place affords, 
And what it is to be of bondage free, 
Far from the madding wordlings’ hoarse dlecords, 

Sweet flowery place, I first did learn of thee. 
The “sweet flowery place” is, alas! no longer quiet, unless, 
perhaps, under the wintry skies, or when all the world is 
asleep. Through the guide-books the tourist has read of its 
varied and romantic beauty, and every day all through the 
suinmer and late into the autumn he comes to feast his eyes 
on the scene, and to examine the chapel of Roslin near by, in 
the company of hundreds having a similar errand. But while 
the quietness has gone the beauty has remained, and Haw- 
thornden is still one of the loveliest spots in a country 
which is nearly everywhere picturesque. 

At the head of the glen stretches up, gaunt and gloomy, a 

hoary mass of ivy-clad masonry, perhaps six hundred years 
old. If you pay the necessary shilling for admission to the 
ruins, you will discover—what you cannot well see from the 
glen below—a more inhabited part, in the form of a pleasant, 
irregular house, with gables and turret in the seventeenth- 
century style. Lingering in front of the old edifice, your 
impression, as it was that of another, will probably be that 
you “ have seldom seen so remarkable a mansion of the antique 
kind, with such a suggestion of nice old-fashioned rooms within, 
fit for the residence of a family, combining the distinction of 
modern comfort and elegance with a due allegiance to far-back 
memories.” Not, however, till you have shifted your position, 
so as to survey it in flank and depthwise to the back, are you 
aware of its full picturesqueness. Moving to the right, you 
will find yourself on a path edging the deep, precipitous dell, 
with the Esk flowing below; and you will see, if you 
glance back, that the modern part of the structure over- 
hangs this dell behind; “the windows of the chief rooms 
looking down into the dell and athwart its woody labyrinth, 
with a steepness almost dizzying.” This, then, was the “ classic 
Hawthornden,” where Drummond lived and sung. 
Even the best histories of literature do not tell us much 
regarding the poet of Hawthornden. ‘There is, of course, I’ro- 
fessor Masson's very full and very sympathetic biography, to 
which everyone who wants to know all that can be learned, 
both of Drummond and of Hawthornden, must go. But, apart 
from the Edinburgh professor's volume, a few lines are gener- 
ally considered enough for this early Scottish poet, the first of 
his nationality to write in the English language. Here, too, 
unfortunately, the few lines must suffice. Born in 1585, the 
son of Sir John Drummond, Gentleman-Usher to King James, 
William Drummond, after four years in France, inherited, in 
1610, his paternal estate of Hawthornden, gave up the study 
of law, took his ease as a Scotch laird, and wrote poetry. All 
through his life he held Royalty much in reverence, and 
several of his works were written as a direct tribute to the 
Court. In 1612 he joined in the lament for the death of Prince 
Henry by writing and publishing a poem under the fanciful 
title of “ Teares on the Death of Meliades,” Meliades being the 
anagram made for himself by the Prince from “ Miles a Deo.” 
In 1617, upon James's visit to Scotland, Drummond gave him 
a poetical welcome in a panegyric entitled “ Wandering Muses, 
or the River of Forth Feasting.” In 1623 he published 
“ Flowers of Sion, to which is adjoyned his Cypresse Grove” ; 
and at various other times he gave various other poetical 
works to the world. His sonnets were true to the old form of 
that kind of poem, and, as Professor Morley remarks, they 
were not all of earthly love and beauty, for sonnets in the 
spirit of Spenser's “ Hymns of HeavenlyLove and Beauty” are 
among the spiritual poems in the “ Flowers of Sion.” Drum- 
mond used to say of himself that short pieces suited his habits 
best, and that he had never applied his mind to any great or 
long subject. 

From his retreat at Hawthornden the poet corresponded 
with several of his great English contemporaries—notably with 
Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson. Ben, walking on foot from 
London, paid him a visit in 1618, remaining three weeks, and 
leaving behind him, though he did not know it,a budget of 
criticisms on his brother writers and friends which has been the 
means of covering him with more obloquy than he, perhaps, alto- 
gether deserved. Drummond and Jonson were men of entirely 
different natures—the one rough, boisterous, and convivial ; 
the other courtly, staid, and grave, with just that tinge of 
melancholy which the autumn colours of the foliage in the 
den might have been expected to engender in a mind of so 
poetical a turn. Nevertheless, they seem to have got on 
tolerably well during the three weeks they were together, 
though, to be sure, there is evidence to show that Drummond's 
delicate tastes must have received some rude shocks in the 
course of their conversations. “He is a great lover and 
praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others,” wrote 
the poet of Hawthornden, after Ben had left him again in 
his solitude; “given rather to lose a friend than a jest; 
jealous of every word and action of those about him, especially 
after drink, which is one of the elements in which he liveth; 
thinketh nothing well but what either he himself or some of 
his friends and countrymen hath said or done; he is passion- 
ately kind and angry; careless either to gain or keep; 
vindictive, but, if he be well answered, at himself.” 
Not flattering, this, certainly; but, from what we know 
otherwise, there is no cause for doubting the accuracy 
of the portrait. There was no reason why Drummond 
should not so paint the portrait if he chose; only, it does 
seem a little out of keeping with his expressions in letters 
to Jonson of unbounded admiration for the latter's character 
and genius. Of course, it was hardly to be expected that one of 
Drummond's fastidious tastes and literary predilections should 
have admitted to his heart, as another of different nature 
might have done, such a “huge creature” as Len Jonson, 
faults and all. But is there ever any excuse for saying toa 
man’s face or writing to him in letters anything but what one 
honestly thinks of him? 

Drummond lived for thirty years after the memorable visit 
of which we have spoken. Quiet, uneventful years they were, 
only varied by the composition of a sonnet now and then, or 
some humorous piece for the amusement of his neighbours 
and friends. He died in 1649, leaving a wife and nine chil- 
dren, and was laid to rest in the neighbouring village of 
Lasswade, where Sir Walter Scott spent some of the happiest 
years of his early life, and where the little Opinm-Eater 
had a cottage in the last days of his sad cxistence.—J. C. I. 
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MILITARY SERVICE IN BURMAH. 
Although Upper Burmah is now in a more settled state, under 
the Government of the British Indian Empire, than it was 
two or years ago, there are still numerous bands of 
“ dacoits,” or marauders, roving about the country, plundering 
villages, driving away cattle, and molesting the peasantry. 
We have already described the organisation of the Military 
Police, and that of the Burman Native Police, in addition to 
which mounted infantry are constantly employed, as they 
move with great rapidity from place to place. On hearing of 
the approach of mounted infantry, the dacoits hastily retire 
into the depths of almost impenetrable jungle, where it is 
But sometimes, emboldened 
recent 

been 


three 


almost impossible to get at them. 
by superiority of numbers, or perhaps by a success 
Burman Police, the dacoits have known 
suddenly to attack mounted infantry, but they seldom escape 
chastisement. Our Illustration represents such an encounter, 
the dacoits having crept up to within a few yards unseen 
throngh the brushwood and suddenly opened fire. We are 
indebted to Lieutenant Frank A. Thatcher for sending us the 
photograph, which was taken by Signor Biatto, showing a 
mounted infantry detachment of the Hampshire Regiment 
engaged in such an action. The military and administrative 
measures for the security of Upper Burmah are steadily pro- 
gressing, and will have been greatly facilitated by the recent 
subjugation of the hostile Chin tribes west of the Irrawaddy. 
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A VOYAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
It is always an advantage to contrast past times with the 
present, when trustworthy records enable us to doso. Pepys’s 
Diary, for example, gives us the most vivid picture we possess 
of one of the most disgraceful periods in our history ; and 
Dorothy Osborne's love-letters to Sir William Temple abound 
with incidental allusions to the manners and customs of her 
time, which are alike valuable to the historian and interesting 
to the reader. Books of this class, indeed, are often highly 
attractive, and the baldest narrative which reveals a state of 
things unknown to us in these days becomes instinct with life. 

This kind of charm gives vitality to Fielding's “ Voyage 
to Lisbon.” The great novelist was the shrewdest of observers, 
and his journal bears every mark of the strictest veracity. 
Fielding was in a dying state when, hoping against hope, he 
embarked for Portugal with his wife and daughter. Amid 
all his suffering and a thousand intolerable discomforts, he 
seems to have preserved a cheerful spirit, and, if any man ever 
needed patience and courage, it was this famous Englishman. 
If you or I, reader, were to sail for Lisbon, we should embark 
on asplendid steamer, enjoy every comfort to be found on board 
ship, and expect in less than four days to reach our destina- 
tion. Now, let us see how the same voyage was accomplished 
in the middle of the last century. 

On June 26, 1754, Fielding embarked at Rotherhithe, on 
the positive assurance that the ship would sail the next day. 
He was so helpless that he had to be hoisted on board with 
pulleys, and looked like a dying man. Both sailors and water- 
men, he says, made “all manner of insults and jests” on his 
misery. Then some days were spent in the most unpleasant 
part of the river while the captain waited for freight, and the 
poor invalid had leisure to seek for medical assistance. He 
sent also for a dentist, “a female of great eminence,” for his 
wife, who was tortured with toothache, but this feminine 
practitioner refused to follow the ship, which was then 
anchored at Gravesend. There a surgeon was summoned, who 
declined to draw the tooth; and at Deal another dentist, 
“after having,” Fielding writes, “ put my poor wife to inex- 
pressible torment, was obliged to leave her tooth in statu quo.” 
The voyagers had now been six days on board, and seven days 
later, after a weary delay off Deal, they reached the Isle of 
Wight, and “ came to an anchor at a place called Ryde,” which, 
the writer adds, owing to the deep mud at low tide, was 
inaccessible for nearly one half of the twenty-four hours. 
The invalid was carried on shore apparently to the best inn 
in the town. On ordering mutton for dinner, he was told 
that there was none to be purchased in Ryde at that season of 
the year; and as for tea, “ the whole town could not supply a 
single leaf.” The travellers had to find their own food, and 
were charged for dressing it. ‘The one pleasant incident that 
happened at Ryde—for the landlady “ bore the exact resem- 
blance to a fury "—was the friendly hospitality of a lady who 
consoled the wind-bound travellers with fruits and vegetables. 
On July 26, when Fielding, you will observe, had been a 
month on board, the ship, after a violent storm, anchored 
in Torbay, and while delayed there Fielding bought three 
hogsheads of cider, two of which he sent to friends, while the 
third was intended for consumption on the voyage. Many 
days passed before the wind was again favourable, and this 
weary time gives Fielding an opportunity for dilating on the 
expenses of the expedition. 

“ When I had contracted with the captain,” he writes, “ata 
price which I by no means thought moderate (£30), I had some 
content in thinking I should have no more to pay for my 
voyage ; but it was whispered that it was expected the 
passengers should find themselves in several things, such as 
tea, wine, and such like, and particularly that gentlemen 
should stow of the latter a much larger quantity than they 
could use, in order to leave the remainder as a present to the 
captain at the end of the voyage; and it was expected like- 
wise that gentlemen should put aboard some fresh stores.” 
And this Fielding did in an extravagant fashion, for he bought 
hams, tongues, wine, live chickens and sheep, and also made 
other purchases at the ports where they anchored. While 
lying off the Devonshire coast, the captain, on one occasion, 
treated the passengers so rudely that Fielding resolved, at all 
costs, to leave the ship. But no sooner did the boat he had 
ordered approach the vessel than the captain “ tumbled on his 
knees, and a little too abjectly implored for mercy, which was 
at once granted.” “To speak truth,” Fielding adds, “I for- 
gave him from a motive which would make men much more 
forgiving if they were much wiser than they are—because it 
was convenient for me to do so.” 

After about six weeks of misery and great bodily suffering, 
Fielding reached Lisbon, and “ was driven through the nastiest 
city in the world, though, at the same time, one of the most 
populous, to a kind of coffee-house ... which hath a very 
fine prospect of the river Tajo from Lisbon to the sea.” 
Here the journal closes abruptly. It is sad to remember that 
Fielding endured the troubles I.have recounted in vain. He 
died in his forty-eighth year, about two months after his 
arrival in Lisbon ; but of the novelist’s last days no record has 
been left. Twenty years later, Smollett, his great rival in 
humour, who surpassed him in coarseness but not in genius, 
died in Italy, after having sought in vain for health in a 
climate more genial than that of England. One remembers 
how a far greater novelist than either Fielding or Smollett, the 
noble purity of whose works is as striking as their splendour 
of imagination, also tried vainly to revive the flame of life 
beneath a Southern sky. But Scott, more fortunate than his 
brothers in the craft, returned to die under his own roof-tree, 
surrounded by those he loved best, and within sound of the 
silvery ripple of the Tweed. J. D. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
CURIOSITY—AS A SCIENCE. 
I must confess I have never seen my friend Mr. J. L. Toole 
enact “Paul Pry” without a lively feeling of sympathy with 
the character whose appearance at odd and inconvenient times 
is invariably heralded by the phrase “I hope I don't intrude!” 
Everybody detests a Paul Pry (or a Mrs. Paul Pry) in actual 
life; but, on self-analysis, I am not so sure but that we are all 
afflicted or favoured (apply whichever term you like) with 
the vanity and vice whereof “ curiosity,” popularly so called, 
is the convenient and popular name. Is there a single person 
in this world (congenital idiots and lunatics excepted) who is 
destitute of the vice (or virtue) of curiosity? Will any one 
dare to allege that he (or she) is utterly unaffected by what 
Denials may come and denials may 


concerns other people ? 
that we are all 


go. but my belief still remains constant, 
curious; that curiosity is a natural inheritance; that it is 
developed (like the measles) in very different degrees in 
different subjects ; that it is affected (like the mumps) by the 
age, condition, and surroundings of the patient ; and, finally, 
that, so far from being regarded as an obnoxious vice, I have 
come to regard it, after much and deep consideration, as a 
really meritorious trait of “our-much-to-be-despised but- 
otherwise-often-to-be-praised human nature ”—as our German 
friends would put it. 

I know whence we get our curiosity. When I say “I 
know,” I mean, I am nearly as certain of its source as any 
well-regulated scientist may be. I will relate the grounds for 
my belief. Once upon a time I kept six monkeys in a cage off 
my kitchen. I succeeded in establishing my home-menagerie, 
after much domestic trouble and objection—but that is neither 
here nor there. Two successive series of domestics came, and 
speedily went, but that is neither “ here nor there,” again ; for 
it is regrettable to find that many persons have not succeeded, 
as yet, in developing a taste for natural history at large. and 
for the study of their nearest friends and poorest relations in 
particular. At last my monkey-house was allowed to remain 
in peace, undisturbed by the loud protests of the head of the 
culinary department and the less pronounced objections of the 
household brigade. I found servants who “ really liked dumb 
animals "—one of thenr changed her opinions about the dumb- 
ness in a remarkably short space of time when she heard a 
quadrumanous difference being settled in the cage—and, as 
the sanitary arrangements of the cage were duly supervised by 
a male servitor every ‘morning, my monkey establishment 
really combined intellectual instruction with an interesting 
study of the ways and works of mankind's early progenitors. 
I may add, however, that never yet did I find a cook who was 
a believer in evolution of any kind. 

Now, among the traits of character exhibited by the six 
denizens of my cage—representing at least four different 
species of monkeys, from Macaques toeCapuchins—I soon dis- 
covered that curiosity was a ruling feature. About everything 
that went on around them, the monkeys were impatiently 
curious. About everybody that visited them, curiosity was 
the rampant passion. If the housemaid came down with anew 
pair of earrings (the possible gift of the policeman or the 
postman), the whole cage grew excited over the amatory 
baubles. If the cook adorned herself with ribbons of 
more gorgeous hue than usual, there was unrest in the 
cage. A new pendant to my watch-chain had to be felt 
(and smelt) and scrutinised most closely before it was 
allowed to become an ordinary and unnoticed item. The 
sentiment of curiosity was, as I have said, rampant in my 
monkeys. Every operation carried on in the kitchen adjoining 
them was eagerly watched. No set of old women ina small 
village could have been more curious and prying than my six 
quadrumanous friends, who, alas! (peace to their ashes!) all 
vanished away in the armsof Pallida mors save one, who lives 
still at Regent’s Park, among a larger and bigger circle of 
acquaintances than she knew with me. 

Of course, I may be utterly foolish in deciding for myself 
that we get our curiosity as a matter of inheritance; all I do 
say is that we certainly, at least, share this trait of character 
with our lower friends. There are times and seasons when 
Paul Pry’s little failing becomes very annoying. Far be it 
from me to maintain that curiosity is an unmixed blessing to 
the race. If you have ever lived in a village, you will know 
what curiosity means, especially if there isa maiden gossip who 
officiates as postmistress-general of the hamlet. Not a letter 
passes under her nose but what its purport is guessed at or 
surmised. She knows when Mrs. Smith's husband (a sea 
captain) is due at Gravesend, and when Mr. Jones receives his 
dividends. How many bottles of stimulating liquors Captain 
Robinson consumes in a week she has at her fingers’ ends, 
and how much Mrs. Brown's Sunday bonnet cost she can 
estimate to the fraction of a farthing. This is curiosity 
run to seed; but there is neighbourliness with it, when 
all is said and done. ‘Then, again, think of the amuse- 
ment you have had on a wet day, in a big foreign hotel, 
thinking out, with your friends, the possible professions, 
trades, and circumstances of your neighbours. I will cheer- 
fully “ back” an old lady (in a toupée) whom I met at Dieppe 
this summer, for the exhibition of a greater gift of skilful 
curiosity than ever the worldhas known. She knew all about 
me at least in ten minutes after we began conversation at the 
table d@’héte ; and in turn placed me, in half an hour, in full 
possession of the history of everybody in the hotel—except 
herself. Prying gossip, no doubt, is a nuisance, especially 
when it extends to the knowledge of how Miss A. refused 
your heart and hand five years ago, and how you jilted 
Miss B. six months afterwards. In the big city it is 
just the reverse. Think of the loneliness of the man in 
London who knows nobody, and about whom nobody is really 
curious enough to care. You may fall ill, die, and be buried 
in Babylon, without your next-door neighbour being in the 
least degree curious to know how or why you died. Even 
“the sex” seems occasionally to lose or to want its Eve-like 
charm in this respect, since lonely souls write to the daily 
papers (in connection with matrimonial agencies) telling 
how they languish in Robinson Crusoe-like state; no fair 
damsel being curious enough to cast a glance in their direction. 
This, I say, is the other side of the picture. 

Finally, I can trace for you the scientific uses of curiosity, 
just as Tyndall sought out for us many yearsago the scientific 
uses of the imagination. What is all science, may I ask, 
save curiosity—arranged, orderly, systematic curiosity? To 
question the “ whys” and “ hows ” of nature is the business of 
the scientist. He questions and cross-examines nature, just asa 
barrister badgers his witnesses ; and, as a result, our scientific 
friend gets at the truth about things by reason simply of 
his curiosity. He has no need to be curious, but his “ desire 
to know” is bornin him. It is part and parcel oc his consti- 
tution, and in the exercise of it he builds up the knowledge 
which makes him and his race, inteliectually, physically—nay, 
even financially, rich. This is the science of curiosity : but 
for curiosity there would have been no science at all. Hence- 
forth you mnst think of curiosity, bridled and trained, as 
the kind genius which takes us all as little children by the 
hand and leads us, eager to know, that we may learn the 
secrets of the Universe, ANDREW WILSON, 


MR. PETRIE’S EGYPTIAN EXHIBITION. 
This autumn we have again brought before us the spoils of a 
season's work in the East. But the present Exhibition at 
Oxford Mansions is not only the result of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
work in Egypt, but also in Palestine, where he has partly 
unearthed Lachish for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The Egyptian work was a continuation of that of the 
previous season, which produced the collection exhibited last 
vear. There is therefore some continuity in it, although most 
of the objects now exhibited are fresh in their character. The 
ancient towns exhumed were respectively occupied in the 
Twelfth Egyptian dynasty (about 2500 B.c.), and in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth dynasties (1400 to 1200 B.c.) They 
stand a few miles apart, just at the entrance of the Nile into 
the Fayum province, about sixty miles south of Cairo. The 
later town was largely occupied by the foreign races from the 
Mediterranean who had swarmed into Egypt and were eating 
out the natives ; and the earlier town has likewise many signs 
of intercourse with the Mediterranean, which are of the greatest 
interest. 

Entering through an avenue of mummy cases, we see on 
our right the general view of the room which we have illus- 
trated (33) in the middle of our page. ‘The tall and portly 
mummy cases at the right hand date from the times before 
tome was founded; while over them is the curious rake of 
wood (1) which probably dates likewise from 800 or 900 B.c, 
On the top of one case is a much later article, a Coptic cap (2) 
of about the time of our Heptarchy. Such a cap is often seen 
in medieval pictures ; but we can hardly realise the quaint 
effect it must have had with its yellow peak and bright red 
brim above the brown broad face of an Egyptian. In the 
middle window opposite stands the fine figure of an old 
priest (3), dating from before the Exodus : the firm, masterful 
brow and eyes correspond with the compressed and decided 
mouth beneath; and all the subtle curves of the face 
harmonise in presenting as real a character of the man as in 
a Roman bust. Here, naturalism and keen observation have 
triumphed over all conventions, and we can guess at what 
Egyptian art might have become had portraiture been its aim 
instead of religious abstractions. Another skilful piece of 
wood-carving—the head of Isis in the glass case (4)—is, 
perhaps, more charming in its expression, in spite of its more 
conventional treatment. ‘This at least shows that an Egyp- 
tian artist could idealise worthily, as well as realise. A 
curious combination of deities is seen on the pendant (5) of 
green glazed pottery: this illustrates the elegant and refined 
open work which was so fashionable under the Twenty-second 
dynasty, about the time of Shishak. ‘The earlier open work 
was more often in wood, as in the comb with a carving ofa 
horse drinking (6), which dates from Rameses the Great. 
Another little toilet article of about the same date is the 
carnelian necklace (7) of lotus buds. The limestone figure of 
a monkey eating a fruit (10) is a quaint toy for the amuse- 
ment of some little Rameses. ‘ 

The glazed pottery of the Egyptians was sometimes 
painted with figure-subjects, though hitherto such have been 
rarely met with. Some examples, which were found broken, 
have been here repaired with good result. The bowl (8) with 
a girl poling a boat, in which is a calf, is a well-drawn subject. 
The smaller bowl (13), with a monkey seated, otivm cum dig., 
jerking a cord attached to the hands of a captive who dances 
before him, is a parody in the style dear to the Egyptian 
humourist, while we see some still life in the pair of ducks 
hung up by the feet upon another vase (12). An elegant terra- 
cotta decoration is seen in the gazelle head, in relief upon the 
side of a jar-neck (14). Of metal-work there is a curious 
razor or flaying-knife (9) of bronze; and a gold dress-pin (11) 
of a form only known in Greek lands hitherto. The same 
foreign influence is seen in the bold little wood-carving of a 
lion standing with the fore paws upon a high object (15), 
exactly as on the celebrated Lion Gateway at Mycenz. All of 
the preceding objects are of about the age of the Exodus, or 
1400 to 1200 B.c. 

We now turn to a far older time, before Abraham; the 
objects of this age being in the left-hand room. In that early 
period wood-carving was already a fine art, as the little figure 
of a lion couchant (16) will show. And the vigorous carving 
of a crocodile (17) exhibits as much skill, in its way. A 
bronze mirror, which still retains its original brilliancy, has 
a wooden handle, carved with a head of Hathor (18), by 
which the belle of the Nile held it when criticising her lady’s- 
maid’s arrangement of her flowers. And, though copper tools 
were in common use then, yet side by side with them were 
flint and saws and knives. One of these was found with the 
mirror, bearing still a binding of fibre and string around its 
handle (19). The sculpture of this age was generally some- 
what stiff ; and, though the finest piece discovered was claimed 
by the Egyptian Government, we have a representation of it 
here in the corner of the room, where a figure in limestone (20) 
is seated. In one respect we have not moved a line since those 
primitive times, for the copper fish-hook (21) has precisely the 
Limerick bend and the single barb of the present-day manu- 
facture. It would be amusing to see a fish caught once more 
by one of these hooks, after a rest of over four thousand years. 
A very curious article is the large copper hatchet (22), which 
is bound round with thread and sealed ; the thread is still 
white and firm, though a hundred and fifty generations have 
passed over the hands that sealed it. But why it should have 
been thus sealed we know not ; possibly, it was sealed as dis- 
puted property, and, as the case is still pending in the courts, 
neither of the litigants can use it. The grotesque little dumpy 
figure (23) bears aloft on his head a tray in which is a lump 
of dough ; apparently he supported the household offering of 
the daily bread, like several other stands found in the town. 

Of a later time there are several beautiful vases of Roman 
glass, about the age of Constantine: one with two handles 
(24) is of white iridescent glass ; the other (25) has handles 
and threads of dark blue upon a pale purple body. The figured 
bead-work of a scarab with wings (26) is from a mummy of 
about 800 B.c. In one tomb were found a dozen coffins, and a 
large quantity of pottery, toilet articles, and scarabs. This 
family tomb appears to be of about 1100 B.c. The toilet-pot 
(28), with a standing figure for a handle, and the curious 
model horn (27), of green paste, are from it, as well as the 
early Greek vase (29), which was found along with Pheenician 
and Egyptian pottery of that age. 

The work in Palestine may claim a separate notice. Some 
pottery of the Pheenician age (30, 31) we illustrate here, to 
indicate the historical series of pottery which Mr. Petrie has 
now obtained. Probably the fragments, which are all that 
the Turkish Government toss aside to us infidels, will be made 
of far more use to science than the whole vases which are 
claimed for Stamboul. In architecture, a most valuable dis- 
covery was made. The pilaster (32), of which a cast is now 
exhibited, shows us at last what the style of Jewish decoration 
was under Solomon; and Professor Sayce’s article in the 
September Contemporary Review will enable the general 
reader to realise what information has now been obtained 
in these researches. 

The exhibition will be open to the public at 6, Oxford 
Mansions, near Oxford-circus, from Sept, 15 till Oct. 11. 
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10. Limestone Monkey, 1200 B.c. 
Gold Pin (Cypriote), 1200 B.c, 
Faience blue Vase, 1300 B.c, 
Faience blue Bowl, 1200 B.c, 


. Wooden Rake, 800 B.c. 

2. Felt Cap (Coptic), 700 A.D. 11, 

. Wooden Statuette of a Priest, 1400 B.c, 12, 

. Wooden Head of Isis, 1300 B.c, 13. 

. FaYence Pendant, 1000 B.c, 7 14. Terra-cotta Gazelle-head, 1400 B.c. 

6. Wooden Comb, 1200 B.c, 15, Wooden Lion, 14(0 B.c, 

. Carnelian Necklace, 1200 B.c, 3. Wooden Lion, 2500 B.c. 

. Faience Bowl, 1300 B.c, 17. 
3ronze Razor, 1300 B,o, 18, Bronze Mirror and wooden handle 


Wooden Crocodile, 2500 B.c. 
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‘ 


2500 B.C. 27. 


. Flint Knife, 2500 n.c, 


20. Limestone Statue, 2500 n.c. 

21. Copper Fish-hook, 2500 B.c, 

2. Copper Hatchet, tied and sealed, 2500 n.c, 
23. Dwarf Figure, with tray, 2500 B.c. 

24. Clear glass Vase, 300 A.D. 

5. Clear glass Vase, with blue handles, 300 A.D. 


5. Bead-work Scarab and Wings, 800 B.C, 


Green-paste Horn, 1100 B.c, 


MR. FLINDERS PETRIE’S EXHIBITION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


2°. Steatite Toilet-Vase, 1100 B.c, 

29. Terra-cotta Vase (Greck), 1100 B.c. 

30, 31. Phoenician Vases, from Lachish, Palestine, 
1100 Buc, 

32. Pilaster of Limestone, from Lachish, 1000 B.c. 

with Mummy Cases, 

IIL, 1500 B.c., 


33. General View of Room 
£00 B.c., Lintel of Thothmes 
and Woodcn Chair, 1100 Bc, 
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STREET IN URGEL, CATALONIA, NORTHERN SPAIN, VIEW UP THE RIVER VALIRA, FROM NEAR AIXOVALL, ANDORRA, 




















NEAPOLITAN MUSICIANS ON THE DRIVE UP VESUVIUS (YACHTING CRUISE IN THE VICTORIA). 





THE 


ASCENDING VESUVIUS. 

decided on ascending 
rising blue and bold 
from the purple plain of the wide Campania. For months 
past the burning mountain had been in a state of eruption, 
and even when at Naples, a distance of ten miles, we could, 
by night, see its fierce light flaming against the sky, or rather 
see the red reflection of the molten lava within the cone upon 
the clouds of vapour and ashes it continually vomited. As 
the crater is now supposed to be nearly full, it is believed an 
eruption may take place any day: if, however, the mouth of 
the cone is s0 narrowed by accumulated solid matter as to 
impede the outlet of lava, an earthquake will probably occur, 
by means of which lateral openings will be formed for its 


We were resting at 
Vesnvias, which towered 


Pompeii, and 
above us, 


discharge. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Vesuvius was con- 
sidered an extinct volcano: a temple of Jupiter was raised on 
its summit, while its sides were covered with fair 
and with leafy vineyards that produced delicious wines. Since 
then, however, fifty-nine eruptions have taken place, the first 
and greatest being that of the year 79, burying Pompe ii and 
Herculanwum in red rnin; the last occurring in 1872, when a 
number of sightseers, having ascended halfway up the moun- 


meadows 


tain to see an eruption from the great cone, a sudden outburst 
from a neighbouring crater enveloped and killed twenty of 
them before escape was possible. This lava stream, upward 
of a thousand feet wide and twenty feet deep, rolled down the 
mountain, and continued its course to the villages of Massa 
and San Sebastiano, which it partially destroyed, and finally 
found its way to the sea. 

Soon after breakfast, one fair morning, our horses were 
brought round to the door of the hotel, and we started, accom- 
panied by an officially appointed guide, and a boy to carry the 
lunch and look after the horses when we ascended the cone 
on foot. Our steeds had served in the army of their country, 
and were spirited, nimble animals, strong and sure of foot. 
The mountain is about thirty miles in circumference, and 
rises four thousand feet above the level of the sea. There is 
no carriage road, and our route lay through narrow lanes and 
winding paths, sometimes past fields in which were wells 
having revolving wooden wheels, quaint and old-world in 
appearance, and occasionally through little streets of dirty 
yellow-walled houses, and dwellings protected by thick hedges 
of the prickly pear. Women stopped their washing, slackened 
the speed of their spinning-wheels, or suspended their needles 
to watch us; while crowds of sparsely clad children, brown- 
limbed and bare-headed, rushed forward to greet us and ask, 
in loud, shrill voices, for soldi, 

As we continued our way winding round the great plain, 
we caught sight of the heavy blue clond of smoke that, rising 
from the cone, remained suspended for miles in the heavy, 
warm air. Looking upwards, it seemed as if we must take 
days instead of hours to reach the summit, the outline of 
which has frequently changed its shape, owing to various 
eruptions. Soon we left houscs and homesteads behind us in 
our onward way, passing olive-trees, vineyards, and fertile 
fields, which, with little trouble to their owners, yield three 
crops a year, the valleys lying at the foot of the mountain 
being so productive as to maintain a population of about eighty 
thousand. Here and there were wide tracts of arid land, where 
the poisonous sulphur thrown from the crater lies thick, 
destroying all efforts at vegetation; but surrounding these 
barren patches were green spots, where corn sprang and plants 
flourished. 

About halfway up the mountain we came to a white- 
washed house called the Hermitage, where once upon a time a 
venerable hermit lived, whose mission it was to refresh the 
weary wayfarer with wine made from the vines grown on 
Vesuvius, called Lacrima Cristi; but, alas! his place is now 
taken by an unpicturesque and sturdy-looking farmer, who 
sold us sour wine at two francs a bottle, or about four 
times its proper price. Having rested here awhile we started 
again, now leaving all trace of vegetation behind, our horses 
taking their sure slow way over pathless tracks of loose lava, 
beds of concrete, and masses of cinders. Now and then we 
passed the petrified streams which had broken out from time 
to time, dealing death and devastation, but now lying in 
sinuous folds like the bodies of great serpents, hard as granite 
and beautiful in colour when seen in sunlight. 

Half an hour's ride from the Hermitage brought us to the 
spot known as Atrio del Cavallo,a wild bare plateau with 
heaps of pumice-stone and mounds of ashes, the cone rising 
fifteen hundred feet above, at an angle of thirty-five degrees. 
Here was a crowd of guides, who, at our approach, started up 
from the wood fires round which they sat and offered to carry 
us in chairs for the modest sum of twenty francs, or assist us 
in our upward toil by allowing us to cling to straps suspended 
from their backs, which we declined. The real fatigue of the 
journey now began, for it was impossible for the horses to go 
farther, and we walked over piles of stones, cinders, and ashes, 
into which the feet sank ankle-deep. 

Fortunately, the air was keen, sharp, and refreshing, and 
when, breathless and covered with perspiration, we paused to 
look back, there was a sight to delight the eye stretching 
before us. Beyond lay the blue bay, the white and peaceful 
villages of Torre del Greco, Castellamare, and Torre dell’ 
Annunziata, washed by its waters ; the islet and ruined fort of 
Rovighano, not far from the shore; Capri and Ischia, purple 
in the distance, rising sheer and clear from an azure plain 
that flashed in the amber light of a midday sun. But our 
guide did not allow us much time for rest, and again we were 
climbing upwards, hard concrete now beneath our feet, volumes 
of sulphurous smoke enveloping and sweeping past us, taking 
away our breath, and sickening us. Higher up, clouds of 
smoke, warm as steam, gushed from the fissures of rocks ; 
everything around us bare and bleak, wild and weird, no 
human beings but ourselves in sight, not a bird in the air, so 
that we felt the aptitude of Goethe's description of Vesuvius 
as “a peak of hell rising out of Paradise.” 

The sense of desolation and awe increased as we gradually 
neared the gulf or chasm, which is three miles in circum- 
ference and 2000 ft. deep. As at last we, breathless, perspiring, 
and weary, reached the summit, a loud, rambling noise was heard, 
as of thunder, underground, followed by what seemed the sounds 
of an explosion ; on which the guides who remain at the top 
shouted out to us to run to windward. But, spellbound, we 
remained to see a mass of sulphur, stones, and ashes suddenly 
shoot into the air some fifty feet, and obstruct the light of day, 
and next instant saw a buge piece of lava, red as fire and liquid 
as boiling pitch, fall between us. When our guide had embraced 
ns, and congratulated us on our narrow escape, he put his staff 
into the lava, when the wood flamed, and, on raising this mass, 
it dropped from the stick, bit by bit, to earth. Then clonds of 
steam, smoke, and sulphur surrounding us, choking us, blind- 
ing us, the guides hurried us forcibly from the spot, where it 
became dangerous to remain. In descending, it seemed as if 
we wore seven-leagued boots, the ashes giving way beneath 
our feet, and bearing us down towards firm earth once more. 
The journey had taken six hours, at the end of which time we 
were glad of a cold bath, and yet more rejoiced at the prospect 
of enjoying a good dinner in the Hotel Suisse. J. F. M. 
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MUSICIANS ON MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

Onr Special Artist, Mr. W. D. Almond, who was on board the 
fine steam-yacht Victoria, Captain Lunham, in her pleasure 
cruise to the Mediterranean early in the spring, enjoyed a few 
days’ sojourn at Naples, and made the customary ascent of 
Vesuvius. The carriage-party of English tourists, driving 
up the road, were regaled with instrumental music by three 
Neapolitan performers, of tolerable skill and jovial vivacity, 
who may be thought worthy of a characteristic Sketch. Many 
Londoners will recollect having seen and heard the like at 
the Italian Exhibition. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM HARDMAN, Q.C. 
We regret the death of this gentleman, which took placent St. 
Leonards on Friday, Sept. 12. He was a mosteuseful magis- 
trate, a good lawyer, and during eighteen years past was editor 
of the Morning Post. Sir William Hardman was born at Bury, 
Lancashire, in 1828, and proceeded from the local grammar 
school to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the 
Bar of the Inner Temple in 1852, became Chairman of the 
Surrey Sessions in 1871, and Recorder of Kingston-on-Thames, 


near which town he resided, in 1875. Ten years later he was 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM HARDMAN, Q.C. 


knighted, in recognition of his long and valuable public 
services. He was an Alderman of the Surrey County Council, 
and was Conservative candidate for East Surrey at the general 
election of 1868, but did not obtain a seat in Parliament. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Sergeant Fulton, Queen's Westminster, who won her Majesty's 
prize at Wimbledon in 1888, has succeeded in making the 
highest score on record in the Home District. This year his 
total at the usual Queen’s ranges of 200, 500, and 600 yards, 
under favourable atmospherical conditions, ran up to the 
grand aggregate of 101 points out of the possible 105, com- 
prising six bulls one inner at 200 yards, five bulls two inners 
at 500 yards, and six bulls one inner at 600 yards, 

Thirty prizes were offered for competition by the North 
London Rifle Club, of which Lord Wolseley is President, and 
it is a noticeable feature that, out of the twenty-four entries 
in Series A, nine scored from 101 to 92 points. In the nursery 
series there were six scores of 90 and upwards out of eighteen 
entries. 

The F (or Metropolitan Railway) Company of the West 
Middlesex Rifles have completed their tenth annual shooting 
contest at Harrow for thirty-six substantial prizes given by the 
officers and friends. Captain Rose, commanding the company, 
was in charge. The principal prize-winners were ; Series A— 
Corporal M‘Knight, 92 ; Private Molyneux, 82 ; Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Finlayson, 81; Private Ingram, 80; Private Spring- 
thorpe, 79; Assistant Sergeant-Major Mair, 79; Private 
Clarke, 79; Private Aust, 79; and Private ‘Tingay, 77. 
Series B—Corporal Sivett, 76; Private Richards, 73; and 
Corporal Perryman, 72. 

Nearly one hundred of the most prominent rifle shots of the 
Metropolis competed, on Sept. 12, at the Park Ranges, near 
Tottenham, for the most coveted honour of the Metropolitan 
county—namely, the Gold Champion Badge of the Middlesex 
Rifle Association, and a large number of other prizes. Under 
the leadership of Major Earl Waldegrave and other officers of 
the council, firing commenced shortly after eight o'clock in the 
morning, and was continued, in generally favourable weather, 
till near seven at night, when that well-known shot, Private 
Rothon, Civil Service Rifles, who had in 1880, and again in 
1888,secured the badge of marksmanship, was again to the fore. 
Rothon has now won three gold, two silver, and one bronze 
badges of the Association. The silver badge of the Associa- 
tion for this year goes to Sergeant Cook, Queen’s Westminster, 
and the bronze badge to Sergeant Trask, 18th Middlesex ; 
Lieutenant Craig, 4th West Surrey, won the Grosvenor Cup 
and first money prize; and among the other winners were 
Sergeant King, 18th Middlesex ; Private Rothon, Civil Service ; 
Sergeant Roberts, 5th Middlesex; Sergeant Webb, South 
Middlesex ; Private Pocock, South Middlesex ; Private Tread- 
well, Queen’s ; Corporal Cook, Queen's ; and Sergeant Fulton. 

Under the patronage of Lord Wolseley, the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, Lord Chelmsford, and others, a grand féte took 
place on Sept. 13 at Brockwell Park, in aid of the third cadet 
corps 4th V.B. Queen’s Royal West Surrey. There was a mili- 
tary tournament, in which members of the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers and the Honourable Artillery Company 
took part, and the band of the Scots Guards was present. 


An international Vegetarian Congress has been held in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street. 

The great vine at Hampton Court is now in splendid 
condition, and it is estimated that it holds 1500 bunches of 
fine grapes. 
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COLONIAL VOLUNTEERS IN AUSTRALIA. 
We have already described the organisation of the Victoria 
Mounted Rifles, a regiment of volunteers raised and com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel T. Price at Melbourne. ‘lhe 
corps of Victorian Rangers was formed in December 1887, and 
was linked with the Mounted Rifles, and placed under tle 
same commanding officer. None bat members of rifle clubs 
are eligible to join these corps. There were four companies 
formed, all in the western portion of the colony, and for the 
first year they numbered 400 men. Captain Stanley Lowe was 
appointed adjutant, and four sergeant-majors were placed on 
the permanent staff to instruct the four companies. The 
uniform, in many respects, is similar to that worn by the 
Mounted Rifles; but the facings are scarlet, in place of tlie 
crimson of the mounted men. Colonel Price, seeing that the 
movement was likely to spread all over the colony, and that, 
with his senior corps, it would form too large a cc:nmand, 
resigned in April 1889, and Major Otter, late Royal Marines, 
was appointed to command the Rangers in his stead. ‘This 
officer at once made many radical changes, one of which was 
that men, whether they belonged to rifle clubs or not, could 
join the Rangers. The consequence was that the number of 
Rangers at once increased, and two more companies imme- 
diately sprang into existence, the number increasing to 850, 
which. is now to be augmented by 350 more, and the total of 
1200 will be divided into three battalions. The service is 
entirely voluntary and unpaid, but there isa yearly Govern- 
ment allowance of £2 10s. per man for expenses. In conjunc- 
tion with this corps, Major Otter, who was formerly a Captain 
of the Victoria Artillery, has formed a battery of position at 
Hastings, on Westernport Bay, a vital point of the coast not 
previously fortified. The battery is manned by hardy fisher- 
men, many of whom have served in the Royal Navy, and who 
are well instructed in their gun drill. 

The Victorian Cadets also deserve notice. The Cadet move- 
ment in this colony began two years ago, but it was simmering, 
so to speak, for some years before. It was then decided that 
a Cadet Force should te established, and that two staff 
officers should examine all the drill in State schools, especially 
the Cadet detachments. The numbers have now grown to 
between 3000 and 4000, and are increasing. ‘The senior Cadets 
are armed with the ordinary service Martini-Henry rifle and 
bayonet, and the younger corps with a small light rifle and 
small bayonet. ‘The Francotte rifle, except in size, is almost 
identical with the Martini-Henry, and is sighted to 400 
yards. The uniforms of all corps are being assimilated. 
There are eight battalions of from 300 to 500 lads each. The 
uniforms and equipments are furnished by Government, with 
the exception of the officers, who, however, are found in swords. 
In every State school (2000 schools altogether) elementary 
drill is taught, and company drill in 200 of them, including all 
the larger schools, many of which are from 800 to 1000 in daily 
attendance. Most of the large private and public schools also 
have Cadet corps attached. The Cadets, to the number of 2000, 
go into camp for a week annually, and thereis great emulation 
among the various battalions. The junior Cadets generally 
pass into the senior corps, and this forms a sort of connecting 
link with the adult militia corps. 








ANDORRA AND URGEL. 

We lately described the romantic territory and singular little 
Republican State of Andorra, occupying a valley encompassed 
by mountains on the southern slope of the Pyrenees, between 
the Spanish Province of Catalonia and the French Depart- 
ment of the Arriége, which was part of the ancient Kingdom 
of Navarre. It was explained that the old primitive Common- 
wealth of Andorra, having been placed, a thousand years ago, 
by the Carlovingian Emperors, under the patronage of the 
Spanish Prince-Bishops of Urgel, who afterwards shared this 
feudal sovereignty with the Counts of Foix, in the Arriége, still 
retains its privileges of self-government. The best recent 
account of its condition is given by Mr. F. H. Deverell, of 
Belmont Hill, Lee, Blackheath, in a short treatise contributed 
by him to the Royal Geographical Society, and printed as a 
pamphlet ; but he has also taken a series of good photographs, 
to the number of forty, illustrating the picturesque scenery, 
the small town of Andorra and neighbouring villages, and 
some of the people, with their manners and customs. By his 
permission, several of those Views have appeared in our Journal, 
to which we now add that of the valley of the river 
Valira, as seen from Aixovall; and a street view in the 
Spanish town or episcopal city of Urgel, which is in the plains 
of Catalonia, near the junction of the Valira and Segre rivers. 
Urgel is a gloomy old town of 4000 inhabitants, with a 
cathedral built in the twelfth century, but partly renovated 
in the sixteenth century, and with the palace of the Lord 
Bishop, who still exercises his feudal jurisdiction in Andorra, 
receiving an annual tribute of small amount, and appointing 
a Judge and Bailiff. The Government of France also, having 
superseded the old monarchy of Navarre since the accession of 
Henri IV., and having suppressed the authority of the Counts 
of Foix, exercises a share of nominal supremacy in Andorra ; 
but, practically, this little separate Republic manages its own 
affairs, and is never interfered with by either France or Spain. 
Its whole population is estimated at 5231, with an elective 
President and Legislative Council. We suppose the nearest 
political resemblance of this State, now extant in Europe, 
would be found in the Italian Republic of San Marino, in the 
Apennines; for the case of the Isle of Man, and that of 
Guernsey and Jersey, are not quite in point. 


Gad’s Hill Place, Rochester, famous as the home of Charles 
Dickens, has just been purchased by the Hon. Mr. Francis 
Law “Latham, Advocate-General at Bombay. 

“ Watch and Clock-Making in 1889” is an instructive little 
book, published for two shillings by Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood, 
and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, which presents a complete 
review of the actual position of that ingenious and beautiful 
manufacture in all its branches. The author is Mr. Julien 
Tripplin, F.R.A.S., Vice-President of the Horological Institute, 
and British Juror of the Horological Section of the last Paris 
Exhibition. His treatise is based on the systematic examina- 
tion and comparison of the contents of that section, and is 
partly developed from a valuable paper which he read, on 
March 5, before the Society of Arts in London, describing the 
progress of this art and industry in England during the past 
ten years. This was printed in the society’s journal for March. 
The construction of chronometers, in which English makers 
show the highest excellence, and the production of standard 
types of English lever watches by Messrs. Rotherham and 
Sons, of Coventry, are particularly explained. Mr. Tripplin 
also gives an interesting account of the foreign schools of 
technical instruction, and of the different systems of organis- 
ing this industry—namely, the American factory system, in 
which the parts of a watch are made, with interchangeable 
uniformity, in large establishments with machinery worked 
by steam or hydraulic power; and the system, widely 
practised in France, Savoy, and Switzerland, and hitherto in 
London, of separate domestic work applied to making the 
various parts of a watch. 
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MUSIC. 
THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 

The one hundred and sixty-seventh meeting of the associated 
choirs of the cathedrals of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford 
closed on Sept. 12. Our previous notices could only treat 
partly of the proceedings, some of which occurred too late for 
comment until now. The novelty of the occasion was “ The 
Repentance of Nineveh,” a dramatic oratorio, composed for the 
festival by Professor Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey. 
The words have been selected from the Scriptures by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, who has also successfully executed 
similar tasks on other occasions. ‘The work now re- 
ferred to is divided into three parts, respectively en- 
titled “The First Day.” “The Thirty-ninth Day,” and “The 
Fortieth Day.” The first of these opens (before the Palace) 
with a brief introduction, followed by an effective chorus, 
“ Woe to them.” Then follow a triumphal march, with a war- 
like chorus, in which the people hail the return of the victors. 
A serics of choruses—including one of Assyrians with solos 
for the principal vocalists ; an air for the King’s daughter, 
and ending with a chorus (“ Where is the word of the Lord ?”’), 
in which there is much dramatic and contrapuntal power— 
make up the first part of the oratorio, which closes with a 
good climax. 

‘The second part—which is comparatively brief—takes place 
without the walls, and is heralded by an orchestral prelude, 
followed by a tenor solo for Jonah; after which come an 
instrumental movement, with chorus, another solo for Jonah, 
of a deeply pathetic character ; and a concluding chorus, in 
which are some effective contrasts. 

The final portion of the oratorio (within the walls) is the 
longest, and perhaps the most important, part of the work. 
It opens with a pathetic chorus of lamentation (‘Alas for 
the day”) by the inhabitants of Nineveh, a storm raging over 
the city. A baritone solo for the King (“ The crown is fallen”) 
well expresses his consternation, and is succeeded by a con- 
tralto solo for the Queen (“ Is this the man?”’), a chorus (“ Hold 
thy peace”), and a solo (“ For the Lord will come with fire”) 
for the King’s daughter, with chorus ; the concluding pieces 
comprising a solo for the Queen, with chorus ; a recitative and 
devotional air (“Thus saith the high and lofty One”) for 
Jonah, and the final chorus, with solos for the principal 
vocalists. 

Dr. Bridge’s music is characterised by much dramatic 
expression, and some highly skilful contrapuntal writing. 
The choral pieces are decidedly the best portions of the work ; 
the music for solo voices being mostly of a merely declamatory 
character ; exception being made in favour of the beautiful 
air for Jonah, “ Thus saith the high and lofty One,” in which 
the violin obbligato (admirably played by Mr. Carrodus) was 
a special feature. The general impression produced by Pro- 
fessor Bridge’s music was highly favourable, particularly so 
by the choral writing ; the orchestral details being elaborate 
and varied. Representative themes are effectively used, 
especially those typifying judgment and mercy, and the work 
well fulfils its claim to a dramatic character. 

Its performance (conducted by the composer) was generally 
efficient ; the solo music having received full justice from 
Madame Albani (the King’s daughter), Miss H. Wilson (the 
Queen), Mr. E. Lloyd (Jonah), and Mr. Brereton (the King). 
Of the merits of “The Repentance of Nineveh” we shall, 
before long, have occasion to speak again, in reference to its 
London performance. 

Novelties, so far as Worcester is concerned, were Mr. Lee 
Williams's Church cantata “ The Last Night at Bethany ” and 
Dr. Parry's “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” both of which were produced 
and noticed last year—the first at Gloucester, the other at 
Leeds. It is now, therefore, only necessary to say that they 
again proved very effective in the recent performance. Each 
was conducted by its composer. It is not necessary to refer to 
other more familiar compositions that were performed during 
the festival week, as they have already been specified. A 
novelty at the miscellaneous evening concert was an overture, 
composed expressly for the occasion, by Mr. E. Elgar, a musician 
held in much local estimation. His work, entitled “ Froissart,” 
would seem toaim at a reflection of chivalrous sentiment, both 
in its martial and its peaceful aspects. It contains some effective 
passages and good orchestral contrasts, and may be acccepted as 
an earnest of even better things tocome. It was conducted by 
the composer, and was much applauded. A feature of the 
concert was the fine singing of the Leeds [Festival choir 
(directed by Mr. Broughton) in an effective eight-part chorus, 
“To Morning.” composed by Mr. C. H. Lloyd. Of the other 
items of a varied programme it is unnecessary to speak. The 
principal solo vocalists who contributed to the performances, 
in addition to those above mentioned, were : Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Damian, Mr. H. Jones, Mr. W. Mills, Mr. P. Greene, and 
Mr. Millward. The general duties of conductor were efficiently 
fulfilled by Mr. C. L. Williams. 

The grand inaugural service in the cathedral on the Sunday 
preceding the festival (with the co-operation of choir and 
orchestra and a sermon preached by the Dean); the supple- 
mental service therein on Sept. 12, and the morning and 
evening services on festival days, gave a religious tone to the 
occasion which was peculiarly appropriate, as the performances 
consisted almost entirely of sacred music in the grand old Gothic 
temple which Worcester possesses. At the Wednesday’s per- 
formance the “ Dead March” from Handel's “Saul” was 
played, in tribute to the memory of the late Canon Liddon. 
A short form of prayer before and after each performance in 
the cathedral was also a consistent feature, and one which was 
adopted, some years ago, on the restoration of the festival to 
its previons and present importanee, after one recurrence to 
the primitive condition of a limitation to service music and 
anthems ; this having been a step that incurred almost universal 
dissatisfaction, and is scarcely likely to be soon repeated. 
The recent Worcester Festival achieved a success, in every 
respect, that will tend to place it more strongly than ever on a 
sure foundation. 

The fifth of the “classieal” nights at the Covent-Garden 
Promenade Concerts included, among other specialties, 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, and Miss Josephine 
Lawrence’s brilliant pianoforte-playing in Weber's “ Concert- 
stiick,” vocal music having been contributed by Miss Amy 
Sherwin and Mr. Barrington Foote. 


Mr. Davis Dalton, piqued at the doubt which some persons 
have expressed as to his swim across the English Channel, on 
Sept. 12 swam on his back from Blackwall to Gravesend, a 
distance of nearly twenty miles. He accomplished the task 
in six hours and sixteen minutes. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Foreign 
Office, a gold watch and a binocular glass, which have been 
respectively awarded by the German Government to Mr. H. B. 
Beard, master, and Mr. H. Galeichan, third mate of the British 
steam-ship Florida, in recognition of their services in rescuing 
the crew of the Hamburg steam-ship Savona when in distress at 
sea in January last. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 
Da F St.—No. 1 can be solved by Kt takes P,can it not? No.2 is under examina 
tion, Weare glad to find you are on with your old love again. 
W BivppLe.—We shal! do as you wish, and examine the problem with the additional 
Pawn, 
J G Grant (Ealing). 
with a view to publication. 
H S B (Weybridge).—You can use any symbols you like, so long as you clearly 
express the moves, 
J BENJAMIN (Bombhay).—We hope to publish your game shortly. 
on both sides up to the last few moves. 
R Kecriy.—In your last two-mover we fail to see the use of B P at B 2nd. 
ili 


Thanks fur the game, which shall be carefully gone over, 


It is well played 


Hill and Jacob Benjamin (Bombay) ; 

Hill,and CM A B; of No. 2420 from V (Guernsey), E R E, James Clark (Chester), 
J 8 Yeo, Joseph T Pullen (Launceston), and F Daw: of No, 2421 from James Clark, 
J T Pullen, E R E,E W Brook, M Mallendorff (Luxembourg), John G Grant 
(Ealing), J Hall, T H G (Lost withic 1), and Tortebesse. 

Corneaect SOLUTIONS OF ProwieM No, 2422 received from E E_H, Fr Fernando 
(Dublin), W R Raillem, D M‘Coy (Galway), T G (Ware), J Coad, E Louden, Dawn, 
Herbert Chown, P C (Shrewsbury), Mrs Kelly (of. Kelly), WH Reed (Liverpool), 
J Dixon, Jupiter Junior, Martin F, Shadforth, R H Brooks, Rey W Cooper, H38 B 
(Fairholme), T Roberts, L Desanges (Giesshach), Dr F St, Julia Short (Exeter), 
J D Tucker (Leeds), R Worters (Canterbury), R F N Banks, Mrs Wilson (Ply- 
mouth), W David (Cardiff). C E Perugini, James Sage, N Harris, A Newman, 
M Bradwell, aud Dr Waltz (Heidelberg). 

Nore.—Can any of our correspondents give us the name of the anthor of the tot 

, Bat 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 
sy H. F. L. MEYER. 
BLACK, 
B moves 
Any move 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2420. 
WHITE, 
1. R to R 4th 
2. Kt takes B 
3. Kk mates, 
If Black play 1. R to Q Kt sq, 2. P takes R (a Q); if 1. RtoQ Bsq. K B sq, P to R 
3rd, or K R 7th; then 2. Kt (B 4th), any of seven squares, and mates next move 
PROBLEM NO. 2424 
By C, P. PALMER. 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


THE MANCHESTER CONGRESS. 

Game played between Captain MACKENZIE and Mr, L. VAN VLIET, 
(Three Knights Game.) 
BLACK (Capt. M.),; WHITE (Mr. V.) 

P to K 4th 17. R to K 3rd 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 18.@ Rto K sq 
3. KttoK B3rd~ Bto Kt 5th 19. K to K 7th 
Played probably to take his less expe-| 20. P to K R 3rd t t 
rienced opponent out of the books. | 21. P toQ B 4th K to Kt sq 
Black's next move is an admission that | 22, Q to B 4th RtoQBs 
the venture isa lossof time. Ktto B3rd Qtok bh 4q 
is better. Forced, for White threatened to wina 
4. Kt to Q 5th B to K 2nd piece hy Q takes Q BP 
5. P to Q 4th P takes P 23. R takes Q P 
6. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 24.Q Kto K 7th 
7. Q takes Kt Kt to B 3rd K to R 2nd was better, for if then 
8. Kt takes B Q takes Kt Black play Qto B 7th, White would win 
9. B to Y 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd ) ; » following pretty — variation 
25. R takes P (ch), K take 26 
Racy pays. peta development proves this | j ith (ch), K to B sa 27. ptakos Rich), 
Cees 50 ae wee a d mate follows in two more moves. 
10.BtoK Kt5th PtoK R 3rd rt Oth (a 
11. Bto R 4th Q to K 3rd Q to Kt 8th (ch) 
12. Castles(K R) Bo Kt 2nd = On Ss ore 
13. B to B 4th Q to B 3rd Q takes a) 
, ae sa ante 4iMfler P to K B 4th 
Even thus early, Black finds it difficult R takes I 
to select a good move, If instead of the t takes R 
text move QY to Q 3rd, or Q to Kt dth B takes P 
White replies with B takes Kt, with K to K sq 
much the better game. B to K 7th 
14, B to Q 5th Kt takes B 2, R takes P P to R 3rd 
15. P takes Kt 33. R to B 6th K to B 2nd 
White has played a good game up te | 34. R takes P B to Q 6th 
this point, but bere misses a much Siecle enkdan ‘  sisamate te tt 
orter rué “Le , 5. akes ack makes a tough struggle in th 
- _ Fuad to victory by 15. Q tans end game; but the advantage White has 
already secured is too great, and aftera 
few more moves the game was scored in 
tus favour, 











BLACK (Capt. M.) 
P to K B 3rd 

P to K R 4th 

R to Q sq 

K to R 3rd 


WHITE (Mr. V.) 
1. P to K 4th 


B to R 3rd 


SASS 


. K toR 2nd 

Q to K 4th 
t takes Q 

. Rto K 6th 

. P takes R 

. Pto K 7th 

. P to Kt 3rd 


tototonmr 2 
ern’ 


to to 
=> 2 


wow 


Q to Kt3rd 
K to B sq 





15. 
16. K Rto K sq (ch) 


The following pretty game was played in the Manchester minor tourney 
between Miss THOROLD and Mr. HALL. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
BLACK (Mr. H.) | WHITE (Miss T.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 
P to Q B 3rd His only chance—as far as we can see— 
P to Q 4th is K to R 2nd at once. Heappears as yet 
B to B 4th sublimely unconscious of danger on the 
P to K 3rd King’s side, 
5 B to Kt 3rd 18. Q to K 2nd 
6. P to Q B 4th The beautiful combination that this 
White is evidently determined to make | move initiates is worthy of any master, 
things lively in spite of the opening. | It wins from this point by sheer force, 
This advance of the Q B P is well judged, | and is as clever a piece of play as we 
and yields a strong attack, have seen in the Congress. 
6. B to Q Kt 5th 18. 
(ch) 19.Q toR 6th Q R to B sq. 
P takes P 20. R to B 6th P to Kt 3rd 
Kt to K 2nd Of course, if the Rook be taken, mate 
B takes Kt (ch) follows in three moves at most, 
10. P takes B Q to Q 2nd | 21. Q takes R P(ch) K to Kt sq 
11. P toQ R 4th Castles | 22. P to R 4th Kt to B 2nd 
The irregulirity at the defence has | 23. P to R 5th Kt to K sq 
only resulted in inferiority of position, | 9 ae , rt On 
The Q Kt is hopelessly blocked,and there a. : reds .y Kt to Kt 2nd 
is little other choice than the text move. on a. , P takes 3 
a5 ig “cyt eee [a7QRiwKBeq QhwBey, 
A fair illustration of the skill White | 90° & vd Re ing 1 4 dine 
shows throughout of instantly striking |“ 7 atone 
at the weak points in her opponent's 
armour, 


WHITE (Miss T.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 

3. P to K 5th 

4. Kt to K B 3rd 
. B to Q 3rd 


K to R 2nd 


7. Kt to Q B 3rd 
8. B takes P 
9. Q to Kt 3rd 





Leading upto a vigorous finish. Miss 
Thorold must be congratulated on so 
Kt to Q 4th | brilliant a game. 
P to K R 3rd | 28. 

+ takes Kt | 29. B takes Kt 
Kt to Kt 3rd |} 30. Btakes Rich) Q takes R 
Kt takes B i} 31. RtakesQich) K takes K 
Kt to R 6rd 132. Q takes P, and wins, 


12. 

13. P to K B 3rd 
14. Kt to K 4th 
15. P takes B 
16. Castles 

17. Q takes Kt 


Q to K 2nl 
K takes B 


A new dry dock was opened on Sept. 11,at Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, by the Mayoress. who was presented with a pair 
of silver scissors to cut the ribbon. Afterwards an iron barque 
built at Newport, and belonging to a local firm, was towed 
into the dock for repairs. The dock, which has been nearly 
two years in construction, is 350 ft. long, and cost £25,000. 


OBITUARY. 
THE BISHOP OF DROMORE. 


The Most Rev. John Pius Leahy, 0.P., Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Dromore, a prelate beloved and esteemed, died at his resid- 
ence, Violet Hill, Newry, on Sept. 6, in his eighty-ninth year. 
He was born in Cork, on July 25, 1802, the son of Daniel 
Leahy and his wife Jane O'Driscoll, connected with the 
M‘Carthy family, and was at the time of his death the oldest 
Bishop in Ireland. For many years he was Rector of the 
Portuguese College, but returned at the commencement of the 
great famine to abide among his own people. He was then 
elected Prior and Provincial of the Dominicans in Ireland, 
and as such attended the famous Synod of Thurles. Soon 
afterwards he was consecrated Bishop of Dromore. 
SIR EDMUND GRATTAN. 
Sir Edmund Arnout Grattan, Kt., F.R.G.S., whose death, at 
Ostend, is just announced, was born in 1818, and was the eldest 
son of Mr. Thomas Colley Grattan, Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to the Queen, and a well-known author. He was 
appointed Consul for the State of Massachusetts in 1848, and 
was transferred to Antwerp January 1858. In November 
1883 he was promoted to be Consul-General for Belgium, and 
in November 1888 he retired on a pension. Sir Edmund, who 
was Vice-President of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Antwerp, honorary member of the Archeological Academy of 
Belgium, and Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, was 
British Commissioner at Antwerp Exhibition and Antwerp 
Fine Arts Exhibition of 1885. He was knighted by patent 
last November. The deceased gentleman married, in 1860, 
Mary Cawthorne, daughter of the late Mr. John Alexander 
Hunter of Ormley Lodge, Surrey. 
MR. JOHN WARD, C.B. 

Mr. John Ward, C.B., lately her Majesty's Minister Resident 
to the Hanse Towns, died on Sept. 1, at Dover. He was born 
in 1805, and was the eldest son of the late John Ward, Esq., 
Collector of Customs. He commenced life, in 1837, as an 
Inspector of Prisons in England, and was for some time 
Secretary to the New Zealand Colonisation Company. In 
February 1841 he was appointed British Commissioner, at 
Hamburg, for the revision of the State Duties, and in March 
1844 at Berlin for the Liquidation of the Portendic Claims on 
France. From 1845 to 1860 he was Consul-General in the 
Kingdom of Saxony, and from 1860 to 1865 Consul-General in 
the Kingdom of Hanover. He was employed on several 
occasions as British Agent at the Zollverein Conferences, and 
in 1851 acted as Secretary of Legation at Dresden during the 
political conferences on the German question. In November 
1864 he was joint Plenipotentiary, with Lord Napier, in 
negotiating the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain 
and the Zollverein, and in October 1865 he was made Minister 
Resident to the Hanse Towns, an appointment which he held 
until its abolition in July 1870. In the latter year he was 
presented by the Senate of Hamburg with a gold medal as a 
mark of its high esteem. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Sophia Ann, sister of the late Sir Charles Whextstone, 
D.C.L., on Sept. 4, in her ninety-first year. 

Dr. O'Connor, late District Inspector of the Royal Navy, at 
Killarney, on Sept. 14. 

Major John Charlewood, late Major 56th Regiment, the 
Pompadonrs, on Sept. 10, at The Elms, Rudgeway, Gloucester- 
shire, aged eighty-two. 

The Hon. and Rev. Charles 8. Twisleton, brother of the 
thirteenth Baron Saye and Sele, on Sept. 13, at Kenilworth, 
aged eighty-four. 

The Rev. J. L. Bigger, B.D., Professor of Oriental Litera- 
ture and Hermeneutics, Magee College, Londonderry, suddenly, 
on Sept. 13. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stevens, a Military Knight of Windsor, 
on Sept. 13, in the Lower Ward of Windsor Castle, aged seventy- 
six. He served with distinction with the 49th Regiment 
during the Chinese war. 

William John M‘Carthy, formerly Registrar-General of 
Ceylon, and younger brother of the late Sir Charles M’Carthy, 
Governor of that Island, on Sept. 3, at Southampton, aged 
sixty-nine. 

The Hon. Charles Reginald Lindley Wood, elder son of 
Viscount Halifax, by his wife, Lady Agnes Courtenay, daughter 
of William Reginald, twelfth Earl of Devon, on Sept. 6, aged 
twenty. 

Lady Bisset (Frances Hannah), wife of General Sir Jolin 
Jarvis Bisset, K.C.M.G., C.B., Colonel of the Durham Light 
Infantry, and only daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Bridge, 
on Aug. 29, at Shakespeare Lodge, near Folkestone. 

The Rev. William Kermode, Rector of Ballaugh, near 
Ramsey, and Rural Dean, on Sept. 12, aged seventy-six years. 
He was appointed Proctor in the Convocation of York for the 
Diocese of Sodor and Man in 1872, 

Mr. William Thorley, general manager of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company, on Aug. 29, in London, 
aged sixty-eight. He had been in the service of the company 
for forty-seven years. 

Maria Corinna, wife of Francis H. S. Sitwell, 68th Darham 
Light Infantry, son of the late Mr. F. H. M. Sitwell of Barmoor 
Castle, Northumberland, on Aug. 25. This popular and much- 
esteemed young lady was eldest daughter of the Hon. John P. 
Vereker, and niece of the present Viscount Gort. 

The Rev. David Duff, Professor of the United Presbyterian 
Theological Hall, Edinburgh, on Sept. 1, from acute bronchitis, 
aged sixty-six. He was born at Greenock, and was for many 
years Rector of the Academy there. At the time of his death 
he was Chairman of the Edinburgh School Board. 

The Hon. Mrs. Keppel (Frances), widow of the Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Robert Keppel, Hon. Canon of Norwich, fifth son of 
the fourth Earl of Albemarle, M.A. She was youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, first Baronet of 
Belhus. She was born in 1809, married in 1832, and died on 
Aug. 31, at Richmond, Surrey, leaving issue. 

Mrs. Mynors-Baskerville (Elizabeth Mary), widow of Mr. 
Thomas Baskerville Mynors - Baskerville of Clyro Court, 
Radnorshire, M.P. for Herefordshire, and eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Powell Colchester Guise, younger brother of General 
Sir John Guis2, Bart., G.C.B., of Highnam, on Sept. 5, at 
Netherwood, Herefordshire, aged eighty-one. 

Mr. Edward Heron-Maxwell Blair, at his residence, Teviot- 
bank, Roxburghshire, at the age of sixty-nine years. ‘The 
deceased, who was the youngest son of the late Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Shaw Heron-Maxwell, fourth Baronet, and 
uncle of Sir John Robert Heron-Maxwell, the present Baronet, 
was educated at Harrow. He was a prominent figure in the 
south of Scotland, especially in sporting and agricultural 
circles. He married the only daughter of the late Colonel 
Stopford Blair, a Peninsular officer, who, on the death of her 
brother, the late Mr. Edward Stopford Blair, succeeded to the 
estate of Penninghame, near Newton Stewart, in Wigtonshire, 
and by whom he leaves a large family. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
It is very much to be feared that the days of the prophes 
“dramatic millennium " have not yet arrived. Ia 
Mr. George Moore and his friend 
] 1 dramatic impotence 
natic critics 
rvades the 
Moore 


ani 


like dramatic 
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Iping child I will accept him as an 
able to test his experienceand knowledge. He talks wi 


on interest 


authority 
as if itw 
if I mistake 
the 


ibout what he calls a “ Fleet-street succes ere 
ymething too loathsome for words 
Fleet-street has before now been trodden by | 
of Mr. George Moore. and Fleet-street lite: has had the 
ulvantage of his brilliant pen. How unworthy are these sneers 
if a man is really in earnest on the subject he discusses! Is 
< in Fleet-street that 


and yet, not, 


delicate steps 


iture 


there anything so very shameful, after all, 
man or journalist wh 
ashamed of it? When Mr. James Rune 
examining Mr tobert Buchanan in the SC It 
required by the London School Board, I doubt not that a Board 
of Examiners could be found in Fleet-street that could put 
Mr Moore throngh his paces even the matter of 
literature. I doubt if Sir Edwin Arnold and George Augustus 
Sala and Mr. Traill, if Mr. Courtenay and Andrew Lang and 
Moy Thomas, and many another ripe and accomplished 
scholar, are ashamed of Fleet-street. These cheap sneers are 
a little too late in the day. 

So far as I can make ont,the poor drama, which has been in 
a state of degradation any time the last three hundred years, is 
never to be set on its legs again until we see a wonderful play 
called “ Deacon Brodie” by Mr. Henley and Mr. Louis Stevenson. 
I have heard of this play so often, and of the wonderful 
success it is going to make, that I am sick of the very name of 
it. In Heaven's name, why does not someone produce the play, 
and have done with it? If every manager who has read it 
thinks it such a masterpiece, why on earth is it never 
produced? It is madness to hide such a_ dramatic 
light under such a bushel of prophetic talk. According to Mr. 
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George Moore, there are dozens of “ Deacon Brodies ” hidden in 
vards or in brilliant authors’ desks waiting to 
mad managers who will not understand 
But still they are never produced. When 
ld as Tam, and has seen as many plays, he 
why. I have heard this cuckoo-cry 
treasures for thirty years, and when I 
. them it has about as 
or unpalatable as Yorick’s skull. At any rate, I do 
y trust that these wonderful plays of the future that 
are to illuminate degraded F!] will be a little more 
serviceable than the that Mr. 
Moore did us the honour to quote the other day in order to 
how ignorant the literature of 
Let Mr. Moore have the courage of his opinions, 
. With all that te the starving 
‘who has to declaim those dreary lines. 
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starvation drama 


snow us we were about 
* Judah. 


lious talk about 


would throw bread at 
of what I 
“Judah.” J desired strongly 
y, and Iean only regret, if it be 
that it turned out, what I was told it would turn out, 
heads of the public.” But such a play, if Mr. 
y sincere in wh he at least deserved 
An earn r, Who desired to Jift dramatic 
d not “damn it with faint 
time—long past—when I 
designated as a literary play 
verse. Ido not think so now, and I 
ly conceive that Mr. George Moore thinks so either. 
he asserts. Withont a proof, 
in illustration, without a single quotation or reference, 
he dogmatically asser “ Judah ” is not literature. Now, 
if Mr. Henry Arthur Jones will kindly lend me the manuscript 
of “ Judah,” I will venture to say that I can fairly argue that 
“Judah” /s literature. At present I have only been provided with 
extracts. But I want to see the play, and read it as I heard it 
For the the public on the subject of * Judah” 
I am certainly not responsible. Here is a play whose strong 
motive is to show the moral degradation of a falsehood, the 
that follows a lie; and I am told that it is held to be 
distasteful because a clergyman lies! How on earth can you 
have the moral withont the illustration? The dramatist 
selects the most extreme case known to casuistry. A minister 
of religion, in defence of the honour of a woman that he has 
himself compromised, lies to protect that woman's honour, and 
he lives to feel that the falsehood told for her is eating out his 
heart. searing his conscience, and destroying the very love 
for which he lied. ‘The moral of the play is—a lie 
told for any purpose brings with it its punishment of 
soul! And yet we have the goody-goody people turning 
from “ Judah” because it is so dreadful for a clergyman to tell 
a lie, and Mr. Willard begging the combined ministers of the 
established religions to come and give him absolution for 
defaming the cloth. Was there ever such ignorance heard of 
or conceived in the history of the drama? Is this what the 
School Board has done for us? No: this precious School Board, 
this higher intellectual wave, this influential protest against 
conventional plays and “ yelping ” critics, this mighty reaction 
which we hear so much about, has given us “A Million of 
Money ” at Drury-Lane. 
I wonder if Mr. George Moore and his friends were present 
when they yelled and cheered and flung up their caps at the 
real racecourse, and the real South Kensington Féte, and the 
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renl picture of the departing Guards from Wellington 
Daurracks, and the real reef on the Indian Ocean, the real 
horses and champagne-bottles and trotters! This is what 
education has done for the modern stage, so far. It has 
flung us back twenty-one years at least, and has exaggerated 
the vulgarity that was condemned in the days of Chatterton ! 
When we deplore this kind of thing, we are laughed at 
by the Philistines; when we welcome any literary protest 
against this determined crushing of imagination, we are 
called “yelping children” by the professors of the new 
dramatic philosophy. No, we may cry and we may howl], and 
we may theorise and preach and pray, but the drama’s tone 
can only be improved by the people who witness it. “The 
drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” Mr. Augustus Harris 
tried to interest his public in dramatising scenes from English 
history. They would not have them. They yelled at Queen 
Elizabeth because they did not like her costume, and they cat- 
called at Charles II. because his dress was unfamiliar to them. 
So Mr. Augustus Harris had to go back to the “rorty” 
vulgarity which his audience understood, to the modern 
slang which was in the mouths of the people who 
crowded to his seats, to the mere scenic reproduction of 
what is familiar to the intelligence of every 
What did our friend ‘Arry know of the Armada, or 
or Howard or Plymouth Hoe at the time of inv: 
What did he care for the Royal Oak or Boscobel? No, he 
wanted the flash Major and the yellow - haired syren. the 
caddish hero and the raffish bookmaker, and the pantomime 
fun of Mr. Harry Nicholls. Bless you! they want to “ larf” 
at Old Drury, not to “ bother their eds about ‘istory.” And 
they do laugh, and they are amused, and they pay to langh and 
be amused, and who shall say them nay? For my own part, I 
pity Mr. Augustus Harris, for I know he hasa higher ambition 
and a nobler design of work in his head. He is no box-keeper, 
like his predecessor, but a man of mind and cultivated taste. 
He accepts the situation, and regrets it is not otherwise. And 
sincerely do I sympathise with the artists who are employed 
on this kind of work. We know what they can do. We have 
seen them all, Charles Warner and Alice Lingard, and Jessie 
Millward and Fanny Brough and Harry Nicholls, and we have 
praised their good work again and again. It is not the best 
work here, and they know it. Let us condole with them, not blame 
them. They accept theinevitable. They are“ loyal to the gover- 
nor.” But, child as Iam, inexperienced as I am in the drama and 
the drama’s ways, I cannot “ yelp” over “ A Million of Money.’ 
I can only accept it, and deplore the condition of public taste 
that necessitates it. Of one thing I am perfectly certain, and 
that is, that such a condition of taste is not induced by 
indifference of managers, or impotence of artists, or ignorance 
of critics. 

During Mr. Wyndham's absence from London on his holiday, 
they have revived Bronson Howard's Criterion farce “ Truth,” 
produced at that theatre about a dozen years ago. It is a 
merry trifle, and is acted in capital spirit by Mr. Blakeley and 
Mr. George Giddens, Miss Helen Forsyth, and a new actress, 
Miss Emily Fitzroy ; but old stagers, who are never so happy 
us when they are turning over the leaves of their theatrical 
memories, seem to miss old Mrs. Stephens and Herbert 
Standing and W. J. Hill, but naturally most of all they miss 
Charles Wyndham. C. 8. 


Cockney. 
Drake 


sion ? 


Lieutenant Stairs has been presented by the citizens of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, with a eulogistic address and a piece 
of plate worth £300,in acknowledgment of his services in 
connection with the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 
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HE above picture, size 17} inches by 


world, post free, on receipt of 3d., or its equivalent in foreign money or postage-stamps. 
same size and by the same artist—* Our Road Coach,” “ An Accident on Escort Duty,” “* Autumn Maneuvres—The Royal Horse Artillery.” 
any three of the above ; and for 1s. the set complete, securely packed in a cylindrical tube. 
These pictures, equal to artists’ proofs, form one of the grandest groups 


for framing or portfolio. 


The above pictures are 


of bold and original 


of every home, hotel, and club. Address—The Proprietors of St. Jacobs Oil, 45, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


inches, from the original pen-and-ink drawing by our own special artist, Lieut.-Colonel Marshman, will be sent to any part of the 
For 6d. we will send with the above either of our celebrated pictures, 


For 9d. we will send 
beautifully printed on heavy calendered paper, suitable 
designs ever published, and should be in the possession 





For Ladies’ Column, see page 378 ; Wills and Bequests. page 380 
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JOYNSON’S PAPER MILLS, S T. d ; YRAY, KEN T. 


Wm. Joynson and Son have prefer a semi-rough surface, and are distinguished by which is of exceptional quality, and, having been put tosevere 
a different water-mark—namely, a monogram of the firm’s tests by competent judges, has proved to be bette: 
initials “W. J. & 8S.” over “St. Mary Cray, Kent.” All respects than any machine-made paper hitherto in use, and 
advantages over the best hand-mads 


For over fifty years Messrs, 
manufactured their high-class writing papers, which are so 
largely used by all first-class firms. The highly glazed 
papers are suitable for those who prefer the smoothest 
possible surface, and those who want the best should perfect finish. 
examine the water-mark and see that it is “Joynson gratis. 

Superfine.” The dull-finished papers will please those who ‘The firm have recently manufactured Drawing paper’ tinuous rolls 54 and 60 inches wide. 


are noted for their superior quality, absolute purity, and also to possess many 
Any stationer will supply a set of samples papers. It can be obtained in large sheets up to 72 
in all varieties of thickness and surface, and also in con- 





x 48 inches 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Zouave bodices are evidently to stay among us—for the present, 
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from any trimming 
always either braided or 
otherwise, or made of a different material from the rest of the 
dress, or both It is part of the necessity of the case that they 
should look quite distinct from the bodice which they partially 
cover At the same time a similar braiding or foot trimming 
to match the Zouave often appears on the skirt 
short bodices are elaborately braided and some are hung round 
with pretty ball-fringé 


tly separate from the bodice, 


therefore has a ¢ 
ogether different stan p 


appliqué. Zouaves ar trimmed 


Some of these 


These little over-jackets are always made rather short now, 
seldom coming below the bust; but one style has a deep 
point at the front, continued nearly down to the waist line. In 
of the bodice is folded and appears puffily 
hetween the Zouave edges. Evening dresses are being made 
in this last-mentioned style; there is a pointed Zouave of 
velvet, or brocade, or Oriental embroidery, over a chiffon or 
crépe de Chine low bodice, with loose folded front. The top of the 
Zouave is edged with a pleat of the soft material, and there 
are also puffy high-shouldered elbow sleeves of the airy fabric, 
or possibly long sleeves of the transparent material. 

For children, the fashion of combining two materials con- 
tinues, and it is a very useful one, for it allows of a tolerably 
ready renovation of frocks that are worn in particular places, 
er that have been put away to suit the season, and outgrown. 
Suppose, for instance, a frock was packed up in the spring 
in fairly good condition, and now is taken forth. Somehow, 
things so put away always appear far more dingy than they 
were expected to be. But do not be discouraged ; that partly 
depends on the neglect from which inanimate things (or what 
we ignorantly consider so) undeniably suffer. How sad and 
forlorn an empty house becomes! Even gems, the most self- 
reliant of inanimate objects and the least dependent on human 
notice, soon lose lustre and beauty from being shut up and 
ignored for a few months, So it is with the packed-away 
clothing. It will look better after it has been worn a few 
days than it does when first taken out, provided of course 
actual faults are repaired as necessary. 

What is needed for each garment is matter of detail. 


this case, the centre 
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considering that a new front and sleeves may be put in of an 
altogether different material, ani that belts and bands ad 
libitum can be added to skirts, it is clear that only a little 
ingenuity is needed for restoring and enlarging. A shaped 
belt just below the waist and a sash behind will cover the 
letting down of a little skirt of one description; while 
another kind of make may be best added to by inserting one 
or two bands of ribbon near the bottom of the visible skirt, 
and a bit of lining in the top of the foundation. A deep hem 
may be added, if preferred, of a new material, of which also 
fresh full sleeves or even only collar and cuffs are made. 

A very characteristic and amusing letter has come to hand 
from a female post-office clerk, who gives me her name and 
address. It shows so perfectly the spirit in which a great 
many of these young ladies approach their duties that really 
it deserves to be used as a manifesto. But I must premise that 
I do not for a moment pretend to suppose that the feeling it 
expresses is anything like universal. On the contrary, I per- 
sonally know, and I am sure many of my readers do also, of 
post-offices attended to by female clerks in the most gracious 
and at the same time business-like, active, and rapid manner. 
Would that all were so! But let “ C. W.” speak her mind. 

‘You say,” observes C. W., “‘Post Office counter “ young 
‘unfortunately for themselves, feel no obligation to be 
We are certainly under 


ladies, 
courteous to the people they wait on.’ 
no obligation to the people we serve. For instance, they wish 
a telegram sent, they pay the money, and it is done—no 
obligation on either side. .. . L imagine you cannot fail to see 
why the draper’s assistant is more obsequious: she 
whether she means it or not, put on a manner which is likely 
to attract custom, and knows, poor girl! that if she failed in 
that respect loss of her situation would be inevitable. We, 
happily, are not expected to pay any very great deference to 
anyone (I was going to say cringe to anyone) so long as we 
do our duty. And why should we? Why ever should we? 
When some great lady comes in and seems to expect it, I 
have the andacity to say to myself, ‘No! you may have 
wealth, position, and advantages, and I—I have to earn my 
own living, but I earn it fairly and honestly, and, setting 
aside your wealth, position, &c., [am as good a woman as you 
are: why should J make-believe that I consider you my superior 
when I don’t believe it?’” 

So “C, W.” goes on at her hypothetical great lady, and 
winds up by asking me if I should not feel just the same as she 
if I were behind the post-office counter. My dear girl, I hope 
not! Iam sure you represent only too accurately the silly 
sensitiveness and false pride of many of your class ; but you 
are wrong. Nobody asks “cringing” of you; but “the 
public,” as you call us poor creatures who have to buy stamps 
of you, does expect courtesy—that is, simply, cheerful and 
apparently willing attention, and ready alacrity—from you as 
much as from a draper’s “ young lady.” It is a/acrity and 
apparent readiness to serve which we miss in you, and which 
you are equally unjustifiable and foolish in refusing to give. 

You are unjustifiable, because courtesy oils the wheels of life, 
and people who pay for personal service pay for that oil as well 
as for the mere force put out in execution of the duty. You 
do not want your politeness—and I repeat that by this I mean 
service cheerfully, pleasantly, and quickly rendered—to be paid 
for separately, as “ manners ” were in the old-fashioned schools, 
do you! Rely uponit, the public does expect,and hasa right toex- 
pect, polite readiness and willingness in your service. Why do you 
call it “ obsequiousness” or“ cringing ” to “ put on an attractive 
manner” to your much-scorned “public”? If you were 


must, 
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more assured in your own esteem, you would never think thas 
wearing a manner which made you pleasant to others, and 
rendering to others their due, or even more than their due, of 
respect in look, tone. and address, was degrading to yourself, 
If you ‘will find us poor “ public” a courteous, willing look, 
and oblige us with a quick, businesslike concentration of your 
attention on our little requirements, we will not think one bit 
the less of you for it. Nor need you think the less of your- 
self ; any more than a Duchess does when she bows her knee 
to the ground as she shakes hands with the Princess of Wales. 
And if it is unjustifiable for you to be cold, haughty, and 
indifferent in manner, and offensive in tone and look, to 
those you serve, it is even more foolish. Remember that the 
employment of women in the public service is a new thing ; 
that many people object to it on principle. and many more on 
grounds of half-unconscious jealousy ; and do not, I implore 
you for the sake of others, cultivate that tone of “ owing no 
obligation” to your employers, of ‘showing no deference.” 
because you don’t see why you should show any, and so forth— 
for, if you do this, you will inevitably injure, not your- 
selves merely, but your sex industrially in every direction. 
Now do not be angry, my dear “C. W.” and all the other 
young ladies of your vocation who think in the same groove, 
but believe that she who writes has the deepest sympathy with 
women workers of every class, and preaches this homily in 
affectionate regard ; and so think it over, will you, in a kindly 
spirit also? FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


A marble tablet has been erected in Canterbury Cathedral 
to commemorate the bequest of the library of Archbishop 
Howley to the Dean and Chapter by the late Archdeacon 
Harrison. 

Mr. Charles J. Lock, who has been connected with the 
Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools for many years, 
has been appointed Secretary to the London Commercial 
Travellers’ Benevolent Society 

The cricket-match between North and South was concluded 
on Sept. 13, the Southern team proving the victors by nine 
runs. The lady cricketers played a match at the Military 
Exhibition Grounds, Chelsea, when there was a large attend- 
ance to witness the game. 

At the Dockyard Chapel, Sheerness, on Sept. 14, two large 
carved latten brasses, mounted on rose-wood slabs, were 
unveiled to the memory of the officers and men who lost their 
lives when her Majesty’s ship Wasp was wrecked in the China 
Seas, in 1887 

It is officially announced that the Queen, taking into con- 
sideration that, upon the death without male issue of the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, the dukedom became extinct, and 
that of Earl Temple devolved upon William Stephen, eldest 
son and heir of the late Lady Anne Eliza Gore-Langton, and 
that the brothers and sisters of Earl Temple cannot enjoy the 
rank and precedence which would have been due to them had 
their mother survived her brother, the late Duke—her Majesty 
has been pleased to ordain that Henry Powell Gore-Langton 
of Hatch Park, Somerset, Edward Grenville Gore-Langton, 
Mary Jane, the wife of Henry Mills Skrine of Warleigh 
Manor, in the county of Somerset, and Frances Anne, the wife 
of Henry Gribble ‘Turner, of the Madras Civil Service, retired — 
the brothers and sisters of Earl Temple—shall henceforth 
have that title, rank, place, pre-eminence, and precedence 
which would have been due to them had their mother survived 
her brother, the late Duke of Buckingham. 
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All packages containing the United Kingdom Tea Company's Teas, whether 
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TEA COMPANY'S TEAS 


FIRST HAND, DIRECT From IMPORTER To CONSUMER. 


SAVING ALI. MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 
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DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS, 
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The Directors rospectsully ask the 
PLES, and to JUDGE for THEMSELVES. 





READ WHAT 


“ All the Tvas are free from any excess of astringency. 


“inferior Teas sold by many Retailers. 





“ HEALTH” 

“PURE TEAS.—We jave tested samples of the Teas supplied by the United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, a 
“ Company which enjoys the distinction of being Tea Merchants to H.R. the Prince of Wales. 
* Company come direct from the Importers to the public , they are mixed entirely by machinery, not being touched by hand, 
The Imports of the United Kingdom Tra Company are what they 
“claim to be—pure articles which hare suffered no sophistication. 
“ drinking these Teas, without the least fear of the injurious effects which so frequently result from using the 
We have ourselves tested Teas sold by Retailers at 2s. and 2s. 6d. a pound 
“which certainly were not one whit superior in quality te those under consideration at 1s. 3d. and 18. 6d. a pound. 
‘Ceylon and Darjecling Tea at 28. a pound, supplied by the Company, will, without a doubt, please the most fastidious.” 


SAYS :— 
The Teas sold by this 
Invalids, as well as those in health, may enioy 


The 








Head Offices—2Zl, 


Proprietors of Hotels, and Managers of Large Institutions, will find it most advantageous using these Teas in their Establishments. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limitep, 


TEA MERCHANTS by ROYAL APPOINTMENT to H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MINCING LANE, 


Branch Offices—47, 49, and 51, WORSHIP STREET, and 1, PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. 


LONDON. " 
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Only a woman’s love for cleanliness encourages her to toil unremittingly in 
the struggle with dirt. 


Oaly those who know that mcessant drudgery means the accumulation of trouble, aay e vue ie 
loss of rest, recreation, and nerve-power, causing heartbreaking worry and witten Tae 
premature decay—only those who can and will appreciate the difference is 7 ta 
e ’ ’ 
ead a , ae i i tale " HOURS OF LABOUR, 
between a good and bad soap—are asked to give a trial to Sunlight Soap, nub Garnine ueatene 
the preservative of health. BETTER IN ALLEVIATING A 
WOMAN'S HARD LOT, LESSENING 
HOUSEHOLD TOIL, AND CREATING 
COMFORT THAN THE DAILY 
use oF “SUNLIGHT SOAP 
» Hr “+ 





. GREATER 
pe 


It is possible for a woman with increasing years to continue to 
do laundry work. Thousands who would have been laid aside 
under the old system of washing have proved what Sunlight Soap 
can do in reducing labour. The cleansing properties of Sunlight 
Soap save years of arduous toil. Reader, prove Sunlight Soap for 
yourself, as by giving the best article a trial you will do yourself 
a real service. ah 


SPADE 


1S THE PIONEER 
BECAUSE THERE IS OF CIVILIZATION. A 
A LARGE WASH BEFORE : SPADE ACE GUINEA IS 


YOU, BUT CHEER UP ANDO “NOWN AS A STANDARD 
EXCELLENCE 


OF 
use SUNLIGHT soap. " SUNLIGHT S0AP’” 18 VALUED 
AND UNIVERSALLY USEO 
tT SAVES !tTS COST IN P c ; “Sg . 9 Gn. FOR ITS QUALITY AND 
LABOUR TEN TIMES OVER BEWARE Do not allow other Soaps, said to be same as the “ Sunlight ’’ Soap, FOLLOWS “CIVILIZATION 
ONE TRIAL ENSURES ella Po aa fee ‘ ALL OVER THE GLOBE 
c ON STANT «s to be palmed off upon you. If you do, you must expect to be . . ¢ 




















USE 


Cet 





disappointed. See that you get what you ask for, and that the 
word “ Sunlight” is stamped upon every tablet, and printed upon every wrapper. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S sciteiv PRINCES PLATE 


a a ’ pom’ (CN Z ' PRICE LISTS 
; When = le <<. i ee POST FREE. 








nh 
M4 GS 


YAN, 


? 
\ 


SAMY 
MVAV AWAY) 


dr 
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Engrave Cut-Glass Claret 
mui CVasinndiniiviiniy sauaaninannnonoNN I Jug, £2 10s. 
a 3 hf 
Registered Design. Six Solid Silver Afternoon GHEE Ever Deans, £5 Sa, Richly Cut Glass Champagne Jug, with chased 
Tea Spoons and Tongs. In Morocco Case, ea Mount and Cover, 
22 10s. Princes Plate, £1 11s. 6d. Ps 14 pints, 23 158.3 2 pints, £4 7s. 6d.; 3 pints, 
° £5 58.3 4 pints, £6 6s. 


Se 


Fee 


YY, 


Vj, 


New Fluted “Cherry Ripe” 
Ei 15s. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 
fitted in strong Ouk Chests, 


Fern Pot, richly Chased Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, Fruit Dish, richly handchased,and part 
and Flute!, 16s. and Muffineer. In Morocco Case, £2, gilt, 21 158. Spoon to match, 10s. 


hell a 18, POULTRY, E.C., & 198, OXFORD ST.,W., LONDON. 


The simplest ever invented. Oak Salad Bowl, with Princes Plate Mounts, £2 2s. 
£ 


1 4s. Servers to match, 18s. Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS. SHEFFIELD. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS formerly of the Princess Louise Argyle and Sutherland High- his sister, Helen Gordon Upward, for life. At her death he 
will (dated Jan. 27. 1888) of Sir Mungaldass Nathoobhoy landers, late of 5, Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, who gives some further legacies, after the payment of which he 
Will (dated Jf <i, 55 ) Z faidass Ni 90D ° . . = = ra’ . 

<I... late of Bombay. who died on Marct Nath ; we died at Farnborough, Hants. on March 30 last, granted to the bequeaths £500 to Dr. Barnardo's Home for destitute and 
ite of ombay, w ed on March % last, as reat? . . > 1 . . ' 
Tana eae | oS jerick Y a Smith. o Rev. Frederick Roberts Blatch, the Rev. William Cameron,  friendless children ; £200 each to the Hospital for Consump- 
+t I mdon on ent ) y € 3 orke ; th, one . ° . > . 
apie are th V a of il ones onal ¢ inte witl in the and Dr. Edward Leslie, the accepting executors-nominate, was tion (Brompton), the Cancer Hospital (Brompton), and the 
he <a rs, the value o 1e persons state ; . .) > 
Petr eigeip 7 I a oe ae London on Aug. 21, the value of the personal Royal Hospital for Incurables (Putney) ; £100 each to the 
tion of the English Court amounting to £5388 rhe ! I 
= . B at M ca: wal th a ¢ Cripples’ Home for Girls (Marylebone-road), the National Life- 
was proved at Bomb 7 ay & last, w > value oO 
vas } ifn Boay On 218 = a oe. ae mata a ‘ 7 “ ; Boat Institution, and the Dri: iking-Fountain and Cattle- 
tate within the risdiction of the Bombay The Irish Probate, granted at Dublin, of the will (dated a 2 . oo 
Peg hee : > . ; . cs a : =) r'rough Association ; and the ultimate residue of his personal 
3,435,000 rupees. June 20, 1885), with a codicil (dated April 26, 1886), of Mr. : + gt : ; 
cca . ; ge, : , ry: estate is to be equally divided between the Royal Hospital for 
1is son Jugmo- Nicholas Butler, late of Laurel Hill. Blackrock, county Dublin, : : : - : 
h 5° ; an ie Maas Diseases of the Chest (City-road), the London Hospital, St 
hundass, his one for are in tl property, when _ retired corn-merchant, who died on Jan, 27 last, to Mrs. Maria ete ‘ge 
© seis gah. : , Sabena . George s Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital (Paddington), the 
the decree f{ irtition in a pending suit for that purpose Butler, the widow, one of the executors, was resealed in London . oeae =f tal Cislinet i a Children’ 
three fourths of the on Sept. 1, the value of the personal estate in England and sel “bs RY ngvon), and the — 
: ’ ° 5 pai enero (Great Ormond-street). 
vandass and Purshotumdass Ireland amounting to over £25,000, rhe testator bequeaths The will (dated Aug. 4, 1877), with t licil lated 
: ; . e dated / q 77), W ro codicils (date 
has given to the two last £50 towards the completion of the Church of St. Mary of - : | ’ ith two codicils (dater 
‘ : : . “pes 7 . dune 23 and Dec. 14, 1887), of Mr. Ferdinand Huddleston, 
are various legacies, including the Angels, Church-street, Dublin; £25 each to the Mater DI P. lat fs ton’ Hall. Cambridgeshi } lied 
’ : ” . ’ . Liang JLT. 1008 € Sawsto H sriages re, ; y 
The residue of his, “myself, Misericordiw Hospital : St. Mary’s Asylum for the Female sage site dice ei ul am bridgeshire, WhO died on 
“he “7! : f the Gea. ae “egg July 1 last, at Bembridge, Isle of Wight, was proved on Sept. 4 
upon trust, to found scholarships Blind; St. Mary’s Asylum and Reformatory : the Charitable toy Sas Basil Evyston and Philip With t} 
» : . : r : y eorge as “ysto ant ) 0 > exec “3 
each to be of the valne of the Infirmary, Jervis-street; the St. Vincent de Paul Male tI . 1 of 0 deere ¥ ‘ “ e z tee 6 ” nen 
ag : . . ve . . . , e alue e ersont state ¢ ( { vards 
‘ld by Hindoo graduates, Reformatory, and the St. Vincent de Paul Society; all his - nee iG porsenar ¢ gx’ mounting tO Upwards 0 
. - ; . : : a“ .* £9000, ‘The testator bequeaths £100 to each executor’; and 
more than five years, furniture, horses. carriage, and effects, and, for life, his residence i ; 
weit . P i " ; ep £50 each to his servants, Henry Dockerell and Joseph Free- 
England and receive at Laurel Hill, to his wife ; and legacies to relatives and others, pe ; . ; en ‘ ; 
pr Paes ‘ : > : KF - man. The plate, pictures. books, articles of virtu, furniture, 
ion rhe residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, ; ; > 
> . ‘abr | ke and effects at his mansion house, Sawston Hall, are made 
April 29). with three codicils (dated for life or widowhood ; and then, as to one ninth, for his grand- a : m.. wee eg 
. he *. : Cy anit i heirlooms to go therewith. The residue of his personal estate 
1889). of Mr vard Bolitho, J.P.. late of daughters, Flerence Green and Lucy Agnes Green, and as to ‘ gir : ae eo Sage 
: 2 } } ; S. lauchters. Mary Jane Butler he gives to his sister Agnes Faa di Bruno. All his freehold 
Cornwall lon April 24 last. was the ultimate residue for his two daughters, Mary Jane Butler tat a — : . oe 
‘de eel ' alt Maseneek Matias and copyhold estates, subject to the payment of an annuity of 
homas Bedford Bolitho, M.P.,the son, ! Se ee ’ . . s ; Mrs. M £2100 already charged thereon, and to a trust for eo 
Bolitho, the ne phew he executors, the rhe will (dated Nov. 2 1885) of the Hon. rs, Diana ry tion of part of the income to pay off certain mortgages, are 
personal unting to up vards of £390,000, Blanche Georgiana Coke, late of Longford Hall, Derbyshire, devised, upon trust, for his nephew Penis hiceealeer Siiine 
bequeaths £100 each to the British and Foreign who died on July 18 last, at 27, Gower-street, was proved on Lawlor, for life ; at his death, £500 per annum is to be paid to 
y and the Plymouth Royal Eye Infirmary; an Sey t. 4 by the Hon. Leopold George Frederick Agar Bl pe his widow, if any, with remainder to his first and other sons 
legacy of eM), and a further sum of £11,000, to brother, the sole executor, the value of the personal estate — successively according to their respective seniorities, and the 
,and he fully confirms their marriage s ttle ment ; and amounting to over £20,000, rhe testatrix leaves £1000  joirg male of their respective bodies, with remainder to his 
ies to relatives and others. ‘The residue of his towards the restoration of the parish church of Longford (testator’s) sister Frances Jane Herbert. for life. with 
sives and devises to his said son, Mr. T. B. Bolitho. four fields at Hollington he go with the Longford estate; £100 remainder to his nephew Reginald Joseph Fitzherbert Herbert, 
will (dated April 18. 1882). with a eodicil (dated to her niece, the Hon. Cons ance Bagot ; one yr “oe for life. Any person becoming entitled to the receipt of the 
rch 17, 1890), of Sir James Tyler, J.P., D.L., late of Pine ‘¥st funds of her marriage settlement to ‘Matic vean rents of his settled estates is to take and use the surname and 
House, Holloway, who died on April 5 last, was proved on Marie Agar-Ellis and _ Jacqueline Georgine larie Agar- arms of Huddleston. 
Sent. 4 by the Rev. William Tyler, D.D.. and Charles Tyler Ellis; and the other moiety, upon trust. for her said brother - ——— — 
cp ri ‘ ws A o SEE , - Dhl ] 7 Pa ‘ a ( i ‘ oO rs - sty 1@ ‘ . . , ° P 
the exeentors, the value of the personal estate amounting to Leopold, for life, and then for his — ‘ 7 tance rhe three fine pictures by Velasquez, Holbein, and Moroni, 
upwards of £152,000. The testator gives £42,000 New Three and Mary Evelyn, but, should her Sreines. Beets 4 purchased by the nation for £55,000 from the Earl of Radnor’s 
}? Cents. to the Merchant Taylors’ Company, ubject to the Clifden, me eee yy Oy ej — — ie a eed Longford Castle collection, can now be viewed by the public 
. A sister sig ady ac » ¢ > yr certs er “ ' ss A 
piyment of £800 per annum to his brother William, for life, ot " + Luc — J ry f hk life, and ; 4 e for « ony’ - ‘id at the National Gallery. 
. re > pes . e “( ‘arty she gives tc ay Se . ° 
ind of £0 per annum to Miss Sarah Dempster, and he ~<a AG residue Oo poe | PEOPLES) ne git » Eee ” In beautiful weather and a splendid breeze the Royal 
expresses a hope that, although he gives the money without mace > , : Yacht Club, on Sept. 13, held the sixth of their fortnightly 
restriction, knowing the interest he takes in convalescent rhe will (dated Oct. 4, 188%) of the Rev. Edward Davies, matches. There were four events on the programme—match 
homes, and the ladies’ home in particular, the money will be formerly Rector of Himley. late of Himley Lodge, Pennfields, — ¢oy yachts of 10 and not exceeding 20-rating, exceeding 5 and 
used for that good purpose ; £2000 Bank of England Stock to Staffordshire, who died on July 25 last, was proved on Sept.4 not exceeding 10-rating, exceeding 2! and not exceeding 5- 
the Truss Society (35, Finsbury-square), subject to the pay- by the Misses Amelia Ward Davies, Marion Hunt Davies, and yating, and match for yachts not exceeding 2}-rating. All 
ment of £80 per annum to Miss Emma Brightwell, for life; Anne Eliza Davies, the daughters, the executrixes, the value JJed with the exception of the second race, which fell through 
£42,000 Brazilian Five per Cents. to the British and Foreign of the personal estate exceeding £19,000, The testator 5, want of entries. In the first match there were entered 
Bible Society, subject to the ae pe mag of £1000 per annum to bequeaths £4000 between his said three daughters ; and £1000 Chiquita, Dragon, Velzie, and Decima, and all came to the line 
° ° oa : a» P , > 2 ; Sana Bila P . one >. a . . 
his brother George, for life, and also of an annuity to William each to his sister Elizahe th Bourne, and his niece Ellen Matilda yinus the Dragon. ‘The Velzie was the first away in splendid 
Ellis; £42,000 Russian Five per Cent. Stock to the London Davies. The residue of his real and personal estate, and also style, closely followed by the other two. and a pretty race 
Missionary Society, subject to the payment of £1000 perannum the real and personal estate included in his marriage settle- gnsued in the beat down the river. Velzie won the first prize, 
to his brother Charles, for life, and to the keeping in repair ment, he leaves, as to one fourth, to each of his three daughters ; €15, with a long lead, Decima giving up after the first round. 
by the society of the family vault in Highgate Cemetery—in and one fourth, upon trust, for the widow and children of his In the 5-rating class the Valentine, Quinque, Glycera, Fair 
default the legacy is to go to the Bluecoat School ; his free- late son, William Edward Hunt Davies, Geraldine, and Alwida entered, the Fair Geraldine being a 
hold residence, Pine House, to his brother William ; another The will (dated June 26, 1883) of Mr. Henry William non-starter. Lord Dunraven’s Alwida finished first in grand 
house to his brother George ; and legacies to servants. He Upward, late of 41, Westbourne Park, who died on May 29 _ style, taking the first prize, £6; Glycera, second, £3; Quinque, 
appoints his brother William residuary legatee. last, was proved on Aug. 25 by David Cornfoot and James third, £1. Valentine gave up. The 2}-rating match secured 
The Scotch Confirmation of the trust disposition and Baumgardt Elmslie, the executors, the value of the personal a splendid entry. They ended as follows: Humming Bird, 
settlement (dated Sept. 18, 1878), with a codicil (dated estate amounting to over £15,000. The testator gives various Cock-a-Whoop, Mliss, Dolphin, Troublesome, and Queen Mab. 
Nov. 20, 1886), of Major William Bruce Mitchell Brand, legacies, and leaves the residue of his property, upon trust, for Camilla gave up, The Babe and G, G. did not start. 


resealed in 
state in England and Scotland amounting to over £28,000. 


has bee! 





Certificate of Analysis from DR. JOHN MUTER, F.RS.B, ie indigtioa! ana Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medea 


“T have examined SALT REGAL with the following results: That it is an effervescent saline, compounded from absolutely pure ingredients. When it is placed in contact with water, the 


the formation of two of the best known saline aperients, and in addition to these there is also developed a small quantity of an oxidising 


chemical combination which ensues results in 
disinfectant tending to destroy any impurities present in the water used. 
“T have not before met with aso well manufactured and ingenious combination, at once perfectly safe and yet so entirely efficient for the purposes for which it is recommended.” 


HER MAJESTY'S PATENT RIGHTS 
ROYAL PROTECTED 
LETTERS PATENT, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


An Appetising and Refreshing Tonic. A Thirst-Quencher for all occasions, 
morning “ Pick-me-up.” A high-class Effervescing, Antiseptic Salt, develops is 
the Principle of Life. Prevents and Relieves FLATULENCE, Nausea, GIDDINESS, 
Heartburn, Acidity, Palpitation, Bilious HEADACHE, Dyspepsia, Fevers, Malaria, 
Irritation of the Skin, Liver Complaint, Lassitude, 

WEARINESS, &c. Corrects all Impurities arising from /mparts New 
errors of diet, eating, or drinking. \ my ‘a ta ven 


The Editor of “HEALTH,” the great Authority of HYGIENE, recommends SALT REGAL 
for general use in Families, and speaks in the highest praise of SALT REGAL, 


FOR PURITY, 
FOR SAFETY, 
FOR EXCELLENCE, 


For MARKED DISTINCTION from Saline Preparations in which Alkaline elements, so 
irritating to the Digestive Organs, unduly predominate. 


JOUN MUTER. 


Lieut.-Colonel HUGH BAMBER, Margate, says :— 


“T have now used SALT REGAL for two years. I have found it the pleasantest and 
most agreeable in taste of all Salines,and a certain cure for bilious headache and furred 
tongue, from whatever cause arising.” 


STRENUOUSLY REFUSE! 


To have old-fashioned, worn-out Salines palmed off upon you. Insist upon having SALT 
REGAL, which imparts new life to the system, develops ozone, the principle of life, and 
turns to a beautiful rose pink colour when mixed with water. The enormous sale of SALT 
REGAL testifies to its superiority and excellence over all other remedies for Dyspepsia, 
Flatulence, Headache, and kindred complaints. 


SALT REGAL may be obtained of all Chemists, and at the Stores; 
but if any difficulty, send 2/9 addressed to the Manager, Salt Regal A CLEAR HEAD. 
Works, Liverpool, and a bottle will bs forwarded in course of post. 
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| Ww T A R D, LOC K. and Cc o.’Ss Large 8¥0, pp. 722, cloth, S*, ; half-bound, 10a, 6d., 
\ ANNOUNCEMENTS, . HOMCEOPATHIC 
lete Cat mue and Prospectuses post free on “ 5 
ee SS application DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN, 
|= ‘ 
REISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. ee TREATMENT OF DISEASES. 
Part I. ready Sept. 2. T , Parts | with Popular Explanations of Anatomy, Phy logy, Hywien 
(HE WORKS OF FL AV Iv S JOSE P HU S. | Hydropathy, and Domestic 81 rgery, by 
WHISTON'S if ain ie rR ANSLATION, | J. H. PULTE, M.D 


, pris tes 3 Revised, with Important Additions, by 
3 € t tities Jews, | - - . 
His Life (written by hb Le self the Antiquitie the ve, WASHINGTON EPPS, L.IUGP.. MRCS. 








th 
With MARG IN AL r Mf ak eee E Sand Ni MEROUS | Assistant Physician to the London Homeopathic Hospital 
LL-PAGE pens EE RAT! - 
00 lore I a This is the most complete Pe ypular Wi apa aley shed on Homa 
| Ord lers now take nat all B ellers’ and Kk silway Bookstall 5. pathic Montca ye yt A sdanted for Bavigrants 
RE-ISSUE OF G IBRON'S ROMAN EMPIRE and others who are one any ‘profess nal 
In Monthly Parts, pr ce 6d ch. Partl, ready at all | assistance, ax it treats of all ng 
Booksellers’ Sept. 25. | clearly the remedy, dose, and gene ral treat me nt in each 
, of case 
Gris Pat HISTORY OF THE DECLINE 
| AND FALL OF THE R pose AN = a IRE. Unabridged | THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS, 
ition retully revised an > siting « iad . 7” , . 
Ww ith all the cop and aie uv ile Ne tes of the late De oo Fr fa fs z Ps cusisting Of sighteen, chapters My aded, sk a 
Milman and other writers. Marginal References ; Affections of the Mind; Affections of the Head 
rom ance of readers and “st idents: and Numerous Th s- ons of the Eyes; Affections of the Ears; Affections of 
rations 


L YCEUM. — RAV ENSWOOD. — On | Joux PRINSMEAD and GOns’ 
4 SATURDAY, SEPT. 2, for the first time, an é 
Bvening, it Bight o'Clock, will he given a play’ by He rman UP R IGHT IRON G R AND FIANOFOR TES 
Merivale, fr the story of The Bride of Lammermoor combine the —" rance and Convenience of ttage with 
RAVENS WOOD. Mr. Irving, Mr. Terriss, Mr. Mackintosh the Perfe of fouch, Tone “and Durability o the 
Mr. Wenman, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Macklin, Mr. Howe, Mr Horiz matal G rand. : 4 
Gordon Craig, Mr. Tyars, Mr. Haviland ; Miss Mar tt, Miss | Prices from Forty Guinea pwards, 
4c Thiere, Mrs. Pauncefort,and Miss Ellen Terry. Box-office | 18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 
(Mr. J. Hurst) now open, Ten to Five.—LYCEUM | - - 
> _ "ay , ORARDS' PIANOS. —Messrs. ERAR D, wot 
JROYAL = MILITARY EXHIBITION, | [BARDS PIANOS. Messrs, ERA tui, 
r CHELSEA. Paris, Makers to he fajesty and the Prince i f 
Open from 11 a.m. to 1 pn. | Wales ,CAL TION the va lic that Pian d 
Brilliantly IHiminated Gard | saring the name of “ Erard’ which ire not f thei rmanue | 
Fireworksevery Monday, Wednesday, ¢ and Satur lay at 9.5 pu | acture, For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Grent 
by Mr. Joseph Wells, of Wandsworth Marlborough-s at., where ne ew Pianoscan he obtained ft 50 we. 
POYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. = —emonceremrereasanet 
U The following Military Band s will perform during the JgRARDS PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from | 
week endi ne oe A 59 guineas, 
Ist Battali mE verpool Reg OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 
2nd B n Arey le and Suthe ‘rland Highlanders and GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
Pipers G rat 1 Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 
London Military Band— Th raday, 25th. 
Kueller Hall Band—Sat ure 27th, 
YOYAL MILIT ARY EXHIBITION. THOMAS OETZMANN | and CO.'S ANNU AL 
L The following events willtake place during the week SALE of PIANOS returned fri Hire at the end of the 
nts of Spence rs Great War Bhs ulloon r Seats in oe oe ede as ve Nearly New Pianos, by Broadwood, ¢ olla 1, 
the Car apply to the Hon. Director, Royal Military I cheap. Illustrated Catalogues, p 
Exhibiti THOMAS OE TZMANN and CO.,, 27, Bak t le nae nm, W 
Hishland lane ng by the Pipers of the Ist Battalion 
scots Guards a1” . 2 . aan + 
Trooping the Colour, Marching Past, and ‘Musical Drill £15.— COTTAGE PIANO, full compass of 
&e th f the Royal Military Asylum (Duke aves, walnut case, iron plate. Had little wear. 
of York's ol Cash only, 
Display by the Ist Battalion Coldstream Guards. THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 
fixer iy tive ricer, Ch Battle of Waterloo | On rece of £ a Thor sound and Dura- 
Display | Ws a6 ie. Wal ( GE PIANO, full . 
MVOR DETAILS, SER DAILY PAPERS £20), jus ait COPEAGE BANG. aaa cous bound 
0 2 pod tr m 
t VAL Reng tp EXHIBITION. | THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
unt ses five minutes from Sloane-square an | 27, Baker-street, W. 
Soutl Ke n t ns 
Stea rom Piers to Victoria Pier, opposite the S » ; 
Main Eutran rin ee £25- BROADWOOD PIANO, nearly new. 
eS ADMISSION, EVERY DAY ~ Has onl} been in use a few months. Metal plate. For 
This Price Admits to all Entertain: cash on! 
F Major G ’R. W. MALRET, We n Directs 0 THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 
a awe i » 
[REN « H EXHIBITION. £2. —COLLARD and COLLARD PIANO. 
Exurl's Court and West Brompton. In " mize ae gold cas iood tone, touch, and 
juality 
BES ST EXHIBITS. “AND ATTRACTIONS y 8s ‘MANN d CO., 27, Baker-street. 
FROM THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889 THOMAS ORTZM > ee 
FINE ARTS. INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTS. ‘ =” > 
THE LOUVRE AND CHAMPS ELYSEES. *30.—C OL L ARD and COLL AR D 
MODEL OF THE EIFFEL TOWER. | COT T ‘AG * ri agua n Laer me carved Walnut We 
MOST CHARMING GARDENS IN LONDON, case, rep heautiful piano Cash only. 
{ik “ WILD EAST.” | THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO. 32, Kakereatroct 
ILLI STR ATIONS OF AFRICAN LIFE AND SCENERY. ¥ A 
JARLING AND THE AFRICAN LIONS *5.—-BROADWOOD COTTAGE 
(See Daily Papers and Pt aerameme) > yoRT a ac 4 
Admission tothe Exhibition, 1s. Ia.m. to 11 po ~ f leat chon ain coven orton Al we od i a pig 
Joun R. Witney, Chairman, ‘ 57 a short time since or oa scen at 
In E flat, F (C to F), and G, 24 stamps, THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO. S, 27 qi street. 
M INISTERING C HIL ‘DRE N. Song. By D ALMAINE and CO. — PIANOS AND |} 
4 LEIGH KING SMILL. is a delightful sone ORGANS. Absolute Sale, 50 per cent discount. Ten 
thout children, who, instead e ving in the orthodox son ears’ warranty. Easy terms, Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
fa-hion, liveand gladden the hearts of those around them | 10g nme 12 cuineas, &c. 
th nee nets of lov . It will be wel 1 alik itl Clas Tae neas, | Ciass 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
! é re ind th ert-r : | Cla si, 17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 cuineas lass 7, 40 guineas 
London PHILLIPS and Pace, 8, Oxford-market, W ( ~0 wuineas, | C uineas lass 8,45 quinea 
- t Makers, fr i} guineas 
OWN BROADWOOD and SONS’ h. we if any instrument 
l a) ye 1 r As e taken, and will 
Established 1732) he exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
PIANOFOR res, wun We m frames og i ak rvements lilustrations and particulars pe vst fre e DALMAINE ana 
Hed in tor ull tone, } (Established I sara), ¢ b 
&, GREAT PULTENEY SPREE LONDON Ww CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Fins ury-pavement, Le 


DLEYEL. WOLFF, and COS PIANOS. PORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 











25 per 


s 15 onth (s d-hand, 

EVERY DE SCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, Ti Bed = neo perce ot ot bh od gs Bagh chong roy te 

__ Illustrated Lists Free. £0. SUILES and € »., 42,8 ushanpt m-row, Holborn, London. 

170, New Bond-street, W. P anos exchanged 

Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. le 10 LADIES 7 re 

ES.—SALE of NEW MUBIO, at 

1 ad us 4 H 
Mor tE and MOORE.—Pianos from 165 gs. | | a larg on and post free. All New Songs, Pieces 
108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs, ; Three-Years New c 


system, from Los, 6d. per Month,or Cash. Lists free. d., ti > talowue 
LOG and 103, Bishopagnte-within. f oe. ¥.C. | OF! sna 'Galedonian ata Geen 
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Affections of the ‘ace, Lips, and Jaws; Affections 
Orders now taken at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls : ’ Face, Lips “ve y hl 





ctions of the ndpiy 16 
RE ISSUE IN SIXPENNY | MONTHLY r he TS. Stomach and Bu weis vp tions of the Urinars and Genital 
Part I. ready Sept. 25. Complete in r | Organs Disens of Women; Treatment of Children 
y RE AT THOUG HTS ONG RE Ay © ITHS : | Fant II. ri maists of thre chapters, headed — Anatomy and 
, Secemen tom ol ethan rR PI fygiene and Hydropathy ‘and Materia Medica 
A Treas of Tee l ristian \ Part iil S om Demessie Gusaeet and irense of Medical 
ae Acre and CLASSIFIED by the Rev. E. DAViS und Sursical Appliances, Dislocations and Lexatione, ani 
Orders now taken at all BookseHers' and Railway B Is Fractures Besides which there is a Glossary of Medical 
Terms and a Copious Index : 
i ISSUE IN SIXPENNY mr ehh | PARTS, A complete Chest of Medicines, with copy of work in 
"art I. ready Sept. 25. Co te in 13 Parts closed, 70s, : 
I EE TON’ S HOUSEW IF E S TR E ASU R Y | London: JAMES Errs and Co,, 170, Piccadilly ; and 
OF DOMESTIC INEORMATION, Calculated t is, Threadneedle-strect 
mifort, Elegance 1 Pre of th HH 
Wi (TH NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE PLATES and ABOUT 0s 
ENGRAVINGS inthe TE 
t ! vy Bookatal , y 
Ore a path oe aken at ail “¥ = a Salt oh mn o. L. +: First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | BROWN and POLSON in 1856, 
~ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 
[OVER OR FRIEND? By ROSA N BROWN and POLSON's 
4 CAREY. 3vols,  * 


NOW READY, 
TAME AND FAME. By A. S. EWING- CyORN [eLOUR 
4 LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 3 vols 
BY THE AUTHOR OF Soren Anon OF 
PAUL WENTWORTI 


([HERIDDLE OF LAURANCEHAVILAND, | ** ' the Field some time before any other was anywhere 
3 vols 


ae a ~ heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 


A UDREY. By MARGERY HOLLIS. 3 vols, | Public Confidence. 


3 RicnarDdD BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlington-street. 
WRITE for the latest ANTIQUARIAN |() HOCOLAT MENTER. 
CAT ALOG UE of CUR 1ot S BOOKS and nvesses 


PHOTOGRAPHS, price 5d 
Librairie Centrale hime terdam 


QT AMMERERS should read a Book by a e ie ae ‘ , : 

gentleman who cured himself after suffering near); ( YHOCOLAT MENIER in 5 lb, and 4 lb. 
forty years. Price 13 stamps PACKETS, 
B. BEASI Y, Brampto n Park, near Huntingdon, 


he 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 





For 
BREAKFAST 





}{°T. MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH, LUNCHEON, and SUPPEE 
Daily yield 507 06 Wealls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahy r 

The Baths were ft) nded_ by the Rom ans in the First Centur ‘ Ui ) y y > 

Most valuable in cases of Rheumat sm, G ut, Skin Affections } HOCO L.A 1 M ENIE R, 

The Baths have been recently enlarges ’ ed at great Daily Consumption 

expense, One of the greatest hygienic} uys: “They exceeds Tons 

ire the most complete in Europe They include Thermal 

Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses ‘ " Wr SS 

from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, | ( HOC OLA M ENIER. Paris, 

Dry and Moist Heat Humage and [hal ati ” Roomea. All | London 

forms of Shower and Medicated Baths Band Daily in the New York 

Pump-room, Aadrous Sabana? fot avers lsieruns mm. Sold Every wher 





ONE OF THE THINGS 


WE ARE APT TO GRUMBLE AT 


IN FRANCE, 


The providing of one’s own soap at hotels J 


Permit me to vemark that this ts 
one of those things 


THEY DO MANAGE BETTER IN FRANCE 


than we do here. I am strongly of opinion 
that every one when travelling should carry 


his or her own soap as one takes ones own 
hair-brush or sponge. It 1s much more 


cleanly,and there can be no better providing 
in this respect for the hot sun and warm 
winds and dust of travel than a cake of 


“PEARS” 


which, under such circumstances, I have 
found very efficient in the prevention of 
sunburn and allied renee ances. 








FROM AN ARTICLE BY 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON,r.r,s.c. 


Lecturer on Health under the “Combe Trust ;” 
Lecturer on Physiology at the Edi»burgh Univers rsity ; 
Editor of “ Health.” 





POISON 
IN TOILET SOAPS! 


A 











Attention is directed to this Paragraph from 
‘The Times’? newspaper :— 


“DANGEROUS SOAPS.—At a recent sitting of the Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. Reveil read a paper on the necessity of pre- 
venting Chemists and Perfumers fron selling poisonous or 
dangerous Soaps. To show the danger there is in allowing their 
wnchecked sale he said, ‘I need but state that arsenic, the acid 
nitrate of mereury, tartar emetic, and potassa caustica, forin 
part of their ingredients, whilst they are coloured green by the 
sesquioxide of chromium, or of a rose colour by the bisulphuret 
of mereury (vermilion); some contain 3O per cent. of insoluble 
nutter, such as lime or plaster, and others contain aninal 
nitrogenous matter, which causes a chronic inflammation of 
the skin,” 

The injury to the skin and complexion resulting from the use of 
these Soaps is seldom attributed to the real cause, so that, unfortunately, 
the mischief proceeds until too often the beauty of the complexion 
is ruined, and even the general health impaired. 


With the fullest confidence the Proprietors of PEARS’ SOAP 
recommend their specialty. They do not claim that it is the only 
pure Soap, but one of the very few offered to the Public. It would be 
easy to become self laudatory in this respect, but the following evidence 
is likely to prove much more convincing. 





PBPPEP DP LIA Dh Dm 


Fo» Professor JOHN ATTFIELD 


PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
GReaT BiiTain; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, MEDICAL, 
AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


“I have annually, for the past ten years, made an independent 

analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not found it to vary 
in quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of 
alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring 
matter. A better, purer, or more usefully 
durable Soap cannot be made.” 
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TONIC WINE 
EMBRACING the THERAPEUTIC PROPERTIES of the 
COCA PLANT, BLENDED with the BEST MADEIRA. 


COCA 
FOR TROUBLESOME THROATS, 


aw! fre ym special ate in diseases « 
© show that C 


ny 2 pe woes 


y prepared fro 
»CR! The 
1 presc se ip preference to Quinine or 
Wine. Sold in bottles at 3s. 6d. each, or #s. per 
COCA LOZENGES 
COCA TEA 
Beef Extract), 


as forme. 


is propered im vari 
ELIXIR 


COCA 
MIN (Coca one 
Pull part culars frow 


TWE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 


6, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. | 
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castle on Sunday morning, the Crathie 
D.D., minister of the paris sh officiated. 
Dan her Majesty, the 1 family, the Hon 
i¢@ Royal household The Prince and Princess ‘of Wales ands 
' (Duchess of Fife), Princess Victoria of Wales, Duke of 
f Fife visited the Queen in the afternoon. Her 
Majesty afte acl dr with the Princess of Wales. ‘The 
Rev. Colin Campbell had the honour of dining with her Majesty 
Royal family. The Queen went out on the morning 
of the 15th, accompanied by Princess Beatrice; and in the 
afternoon her Majesty drove, again accompanied by Princess 
itrice Countess Feodore arrived at the castle 
Archibald and Lady Campbell of Blythswood had the 
uur of dining with the Qneen and the Royal family. 

After visiti 
Sept. 12 


ervice was conducted at the 
tn, by the Rev. Colin ¢ ampbell, 


ove 
the Forest 
and the 


Club, 


Gleichen 
The 


ning \ ; 
sept. l 


went out on 
ng Doncaster the Prince of Wales went to York 
2, and drove to Fairfield, the residence of Mr. Vyner. 
station at five minutes after midnight, 

On Sunday morning, the I4th, the 
accompanied by Princess Victoria of 
attended Divine service in 


ended the 
Phipps Returning to York 
left for Ballater. 

ve and Princess, 

ind party from Abergeldie, 


Princess 


’$ 


ENGLISH LAVENDER FLOWERS. 


Choice 
been 


combined with other and 


De Scents, 
for upwards of 


have used 
half 


preparation of 


S. SAINSBURY'S 
LAVENDER WATER. 


licate now 


a century in the 





17S & vlads STRAND, LONDON. 


SOZODONT 
FOR THE TEETH. 


and breath 
its exceeding popu- 
fully established the fact 





An article that is at once a teeth preserver purifier, and 


yet so pleasant and convenient to use that 
larity 
that Sozodont poss 
Every person who has ever used it proclaims it a 
perfect antiiote to dental decay. Pure teeth are 


all who use the bals 


does not surprise anyone. Time has 


esses these excellent eminent 


qualities In an 
degree. 
essemtial to a pure 
inic Sozodont. 
from 


breath, and both are enjoyed by 


arising 


6d. 


mouth 


at 2s. 


It removes all disagreeable odours from the 


Catarrh. Sold by Chemists British 


olborn Vi 


Tebaceo, Spirits, or 


Dépét : 46, H wiuet, Londen, F¢ 


>»NEW KODAKS. 


Eight Sizes with Transparent Film. 


The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt 
to use. 


OVER 20,000 





IN USE. 


THE 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO., 


LIMITED, 


115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indige stion, 
which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ “* NORTON’S 
PILLS” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
mow bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they 
have been a neve r-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94., an 1 11s. each, in every Town in the 
Kin gdom. 











CLARE E’S 


~ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
3y their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and con- 
centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel—they give a larger 
amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 
same class. Without smoke or smell. 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTEKED PANNIKIN. 

By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without 
scum or grease passing through the spout. and prevents spilling when 
poured into a feeding-bottle, so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 
The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” Nursery Lamps, and can be 


purchased separately. 
CLARKE’S NIGHT LIGHTS 
and “ PAIRY NIGHT LIGHTS 
are the best in the world ones for burning in 
above, and for lighting pas 
Price of Lamps, 2s. 6:., 


“ PYRAMID” 
PYRAMID” 
and the only suitable 
ages, lobbies, &c. 
3s. 6d., 5s, and 6s.each. Sold everywhere. 
If any difficulty in obtaining them, write to CLARKE#’s “ PYRAMID” 
AND “Fairy” Licut Comrany, Limited, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's 
address. Show-room—3l, Ely-place, E.C 


the 


Parish Church. 
In the afternoon 
Julia Stonor 
aved to tea 
Clarence on the 
Wales, travelling from the north vid York. 
Wales, says a Reuter'’s telegram 
and Stream ( 
and in the afternoon attended the 
meeting with an enthusiastic 
his Royal Highness was present at a ball given by the citizens 
in his honour at the 
Duke of E 
$} from Coburg. He 
15th to witness 
Dake arrived at Devonport, to take up his appointment 
as Naval Commander-in-Chief. 
Louise 
Palace on Sept. 
and Mrs. Cyril Flower. 


SEPT. 20, 1890 


The Rev. Colin Campbell, of Dundee, 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife, 
and Earl ¢ ‘adog an posted to ae rge ldie, 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales. ‘lhe 
15th proceeded on his visit to South 
Prince George of 
from Montreal, lunched with 
their club-house on the llth, 
races of the Belair Jockey 
reception. In the evening 


lub at 


Windsor Hotel. 
linburgh arrived at Clarence House on 
visited the Avenue Theatre on the 


the performance of “ Dr. Bill.” On the 16th 


Kensington 
visit to Mr. 


(Marchioness of Lorne) left 
13 for Overstrand, Cromer, on a 








HANDSOME FURS. 


“The International Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, 
| ready one of the 
Furs in the world, and from their special facilities are 


| London, have choicest stocks of fine 


| enabled to offer extra inducements to persons desiring 
| these 
beautiful designs, 


garments. The goods made up are in new and 
and consist of sealskin jackets, coats, 
and dolmans of selected skins, the perfection of colour 
and all of artistic finish, THEIR FUR-LINED 
COATS for GENTLEMEN ARE NOT EQUALLED 
IN THE WORLD. In addition they manufacture 
fur gloves for ladies and gentlemen. fur capes and fur 
every garment in the fur line.” 


NeW YORK “Spirit OF THE TIMES.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 
163 and 198, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 
go tony -FORD'S EURE KA. “The 
rfect fitti 


r made.”—Ohbserver tlemen 
uld try FOR D's 


boas—in fact, 


=a 
of purchasi ng shit softhe best quality sh 
EUREKA 
FORD'S E U REKA. Six for 40s 
Price Lists and Directions for Self-Measure 
mt Pon D and CO., 41, P 


ner os OLD SHIRTS 
ae. Collar Banded, fine linen 

73. Gd. xtra fine, 0s Send three 
Ihetn rhe ire ady ey use, carriage paid 
Rk. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, L 


W rist 


» 
with 


Refronted, 
rT, 
cis h. 
ndon 
eis The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
ZE4 that never Shrink in Washing, not if washed 100 times. 
soft as silk, two for 21s xtra Quality, two for 273, 


Write for Patterns and Self-Measure to 
41, Poultry, London. 


Elastic, 
Carriage free. 
R. FORD and CO., 


“ TORPID LIVER | 
| CARTERS} | Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 
ITTLE 





an y also relieve Dis- 
ess from Dyspepsia, 
(~ i — and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy ivr Dizzi- 
jness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta te in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
|Pain in the Bide, ete. 
| They regulate the 
——— /Bowels and prevent 
Constipation aud Piies. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by ail Chemists, cr sent 
by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
46, Holborn V.aduct, London, E.C. 


PILLS. 


Depot, 
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IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


& O N G O S O A p> RENOWNED all over the WORLD for its ‘és 5 
_ “ron, BEETHAM'S’ 


FINENESS, its 


| SOFTNESS, & 
| CONGO SOAP. Its Sweet and Penetrating PERFUME. as GLYGERINE « CUCUMB akan 


obtained for softening and beautifying the 
ae — skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 


; preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
CONGO SOAP. Invented and Prepared by the eminent French Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
, Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 

Chemist preparations of lead and other minerals. 


CONCO SOAP. VIC TO R VAISSIER. bring genuine is ‘ BEETHAW’S.” 


Is., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 
ee M. BEETHAM and SON, 


Cc Oo N G O Ss OA Pp BRANCH OFFICE CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, qi 


G, SIMEONS & CO,, ( — ona 


One drop ve 


CONGO SOAP. 70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, . Ass. 
‘sq AYLOPIA 



























oo EC. yy) 
— y PERFUME. ly 

"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ° \ 

Bove ov 04s Dascans, oo Pore Fees Diners \ 


Priees 2/6, 4/6, 86 & 21/- oer Bore Bp) 





O N O SO A bo To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, §c., at 8d., 18, 3d., and 2 Wi 
. 2s. per Cake. | (( 
\\\ 

«57>, New Bene St. London } 1 


A atime es |f/ 


— . = ~ 
= - yo 



































THE MEXICAN FLORILINE 
: 10 STOUT PEOPLE, | «| HAIR RENEWER|FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH.) ADViIcE TO MOTHERS 











CURE “the rai sease, and ‘that. his tr atment is the true one 


eems beyond il * muubt. The medicine he prescribes DOES — . aaeuneue = 
NoT LOWE nt, mt T BUILDS t ' AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Prevents the Hair from falling off. a # a a M R S W | N Ss L Oo W’S 
orld, . 


“i 1 m nly eure oukstty (average reduetion In first may 4 Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
Ibs.) “ht stamps Seen don ; f il one P Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
ng shicately perfumed, eaves no unpicasan : . 5 ada 
‘F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, aes ' tenders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. SOO T H | l N G S Y R U P 


odour, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. Is Nov a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. : . ie 2 
r FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 


or even white linen, 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
MO R RIS’S N EW OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. sweet herbs and plants, PAIN. and sp ssmodie , * tion. ond is ; a 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS 


PATENT CIRCULATING FILTER | «x NOTICE. 2s, 64. per Bottle sian Geek een ei 


THE MEXICAN HAIR: RENEWER may now be! »)oRILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 







Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste, 





A Pertect Filter. Giving Sparkling Pure Water. 






and 


Invented by Mr. Ricuarp Morris, the Inventor of the 

























































well-known Morris Tube and Ammunition, obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN jars. Price Is 
Gold Medal, 1889. Silver Medal (Highest Award), 1890, | MRuG Co.,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, soa . ; 
, —" mS ie RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
o on GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Sold by all Chemists, at Is, 14d. per Bottle, 
FE: 5 (BREAKFAST. ) “N “ from "Op, 4 
aa “ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which / Q @ every flower that 
cee govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by brea*hes a fragrence, 
od< a careful application of the fine propertiesof well-selected | 9B ol BPS Qe YS Bey PF UlmlmlllCUg CU 
= & = Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
BaF a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many SWE Ad SCE NTS 
4 heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such e LOXOTIS OPOPONAX | 
iy articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
Sa5 built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to \ \ FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 
Sze disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around \ May be obt d 
Ga <i pare whet ogee: Taanecesacn nicl aa coal 4 \ 2 ay be obtaine gy 
: aoe us ready to attac k wherever there Is a weak point. We +,,$ Of any Chemist or ~ 
© 3 may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves Perfumer. a 
az op well fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourished 4 — - 2 % Vy 
82 . ss frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. S [TRENGTHENS and Preserves the Hair, Ond gtre® 
: roi 52 “MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an . Pre vente it Falling B Off and is by far th Jest Brilliantin 
np account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps wv the jiskers and M iste hes : is 1d in a Golden 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at- their C ~~ fh dont sonal} 4 children.” Bottle wg 














ss ‘ ™ { P ; 3 é ,o - a — — — 
Recommended by Professor Wanklyn, and other experts on establishment in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London, ac 
water, as the most scientifically perfect filter ever offered to See article in Cassell’s Household Guide. 
the public, 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTHT 


NuDA VERITAS—NaKED TRUTH. 








= cs ani Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 
The * Lancet” of July 12, 1890, says: * The Morris . ~ 2 


Patent ‘Circulating’ Filter is very ingenious, and 
must be ranked as one of the most seientific in prin- Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
ciple and construction yet before the public... . 
We have subjected the filter to a rather severe JAMES EPPS and Co., 
i i Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


qualitative test, with results that were eminently 










For 22 years it bas never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or faded 
hair, either in youth or age, 

{It arrests falling, causes lux- 


satisfactory.” f : 
Cre - En une Bile d Stoneware Filter, J ai all, 14/-; 2 wall., 22/6; Js % ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S ‘ \ -* tect ace leon ee 
gall., 26; 4 gull. 35-5 5 gall, 44/-; 6 gall., 51/-each. ¥ CAMBRIC POCKET GOKOVSy AUCH a Canes, Gal, ; of all Hair. 
> f , dressers an vemists renla 
Testimonials and full description of other Filters, &c., HANDKERCHIEFS. s " on application, 
, IOS fy »plic a . . » > , - 
sent by pt oda on a} —— be Samples and Price Lists post free. 31 an, Germann "W. ; Mad B1-05. 7 aflneer ¥ “ > ondon 


ISPRC AT t Embrok lores 1 Bamitorants ‘fs, from weet a 






























MAY BE INSPECTED AT THE OFFICES OF ‘ 

The MORRIS TUBE COMPANY, LTD., peace Ts ' Hennatitene hed:— 44; A. winansine ‘RITTY § TOOTH POWDER (J OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
wadies’.. -- 3 sadies’ 142: 4 iten re Te . wy Tagg Fi dg da ba ydiuces the ben " enc ureo much admired 

1, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. dente’ -. :. Bie |Gente’.. 2. 441" &S | Fragrance to the breath, “2s tl yet Bogen Ask any Chemist | Warranted perfectly: harntless: Price i, tl, and Ws, Oy of ali 

of 20, atton Garde principal Perfume Chemists throughout on world, 








ROBINSON X CLEAVER BELFAST. le Ae Bremetts artes of | Nientee It. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 aud 2, Bernere-at., W. 


Silver Cases. BENSON’S Silver Cases, 
“ BANK.” m 






Agents for India—Messrs. MURRAY & CO., LUCKNOW. 


it's @ ENSON’S WATCHES, 



















Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Is fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled Gold Cases. 
throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action, thus making it the Best and 
Cheapest Watch made at the Price. 
The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Cases, £5. 

THOU SANDS BAYE BEEN SOLD, and pur- 

chasers daily tify to the EXCELLENT 

TIMEKE EPING. PERFORMANCES OF 
THESE WATC 

Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 

from £1 15s. 





Silver Cases. 


















All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
m receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 

















For further Particulars sec 

TRATED BOOK, containing neirly 

Illustratio me of Watches from 

Jewellery, Clocks, Pre entat 5 Ix 

Plate. The Eames and most Complete C ae 
le e published, Free on Application tc 


snson'’s ILLUS 
nae 














ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
ST AND CHEAPEST 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet Spring THE STEAM FACTOR Y- 
to prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Soldiers, and SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 
Sailors. In Hunting, Haif-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL f C . EVER MADE AT THE PRICE. 
18-carat Gold, ; or Silver, £15. + = 5 ' 5 wey THREEQU ante R PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation 
Balance, Jewelled in_Kubies, in Strong Sterling Silver 


gn a = Stree See Weare to ot pe et and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Crystal Glass Cases, £5 
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BARNARD, BisHoP, & BARNARDS EVERY REQUISITE FOR ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL _EMBROCATION 
(LIMITED). | RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. | 
Am FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. SPRAINS. 
she LS She , ~ #7 ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 





256 to 262, REGENT ST, 
PETER ROBINSON. ES /E 
: 2 


EST COLDS 
Sore THROAT@m COLD. STIFFNESS 


MOURNING ORDERS. Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
ress-fitters From a Clergyman. 
mart of the country Sept. 10, 1888, 

* selecth “ For many years T have used your mares ition and 
clegram, found it me efficacious in preventing and curing sore 
throat and c ok l. 

“On a Saturday evening I have metimes felt a little 
sore throat, or have had a slig mht cold on the chest, in 
which cases 1 have rubbed in the-E aber vation at nicht, 
ee a ple of flannel over the part, and the next 
' ni rning fo und myself quite recovered, and be; tod 
distant the ene lay’s work in Church and Sunday Sel , 























An M.R.C.S- writes : 

Velegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” ‘ Colchester, Oct. 14, 188. 
*Many of my (human) patients use your Embrocation 

with benetit.” 


PETER ROBINSON | “2cS.0%oo00")} PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 


NEW DESIGNS tor the AUTUMN af ha KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 


Telephone Number 3557. 




















are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 

ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated | Toy ; plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
-~ RIDING tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 


“™ 
SLOW COMBUSTION A y \S UE p HABITS ae eg ———— —_ ae 
wv 5 ' * olera, &C. Sold by a 1emists at 1s. 1)d. 
NORWICH STOVES. ON") Bee pee I pear Rae Ser with all the and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, dc. i A >) Y ae latest bene ge Imitations under 


Ss” - = a es; 1 mo, Improvements. 
von, EE tice donk , hy PAIN KILLER. 
l t effective Stove yet introduced, Constructed . , " - 
oF hating jower witha minimum conmmumption of fc, | JAM, TO 1RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, éc. | UM BRELLAS. 


y Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be | 
ee | 26 & 27, CONDUIT STREET, } | Z.8 OX &e 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS: eI Ge 27 ale a amas ’ LONDON, W. : - inka 
’ ’ 
91, 93, & 99, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. SEVERY UMBRELLA| FRAME YOU BUY 


Manufactory: NORFOLK IRON WorKS, Norwich, | - . 0 
Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of S.FOX & C°OLIMITED 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready. 


T™ GOs OF THE PERIOD.” THE CELEBRATED CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL % 


TRADE MARK. Keep, 6¢é 99 
rae RE DRE, c, Lowuwis VELVETEEN | | bp cD ea 4 
TO [ PARACON ] € => “ 


AND CALCUTTA, Iss 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. TRADE MARK? 


FIT GUARANTEED. 























SAFETY. 
Onn 
POOF OF oe oe 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 


9 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 


AND MEDALAT WHITE & MODERN CUT Umbrella. 
a 8 NEW BOND S¢W. tonoo rstane tne Stal Space ia a 
. LEWIS'S TREBLE bi IS NEW BOND S‘,W. LONDON. their frames and are thus able to 
- mm | provide exceptional quality at a 
Spe aa cin merely nominal price over inferior 
makes 


PATENT 
BINED WITH 
SS 
TREBLE GRIP .6-£-LEWIS 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


w?teaman. opening « # aun cocks it, init . . * . ‘ — 
agers and tumblers automatically. Prices This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


al vi n quality 
of the 


t aoa oy r eu : ‘ “ ere r = 
when you eam buy | half the ce from he i ker ? : ny THE GENUINE j 
ner ¢ ry nevelty im the track ; ° er, 

an et Me a | de 








is the Only Dentifrice approved FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 
by the ACADEMY or MEDECINE or PARIs. 
May be obtained in Powder & Paste containing all the beautifying and 
preservative qualities ofthe liquid preparation. _ ¥.-B. Seeeach article hasthe signature | 


EAU DE BOTOT, 1/6, 2/5, 5/, 15/, 30/. cfhy 
PASTE 1/6, 2/6, POWDER 1/6. 2/6. a Vlad, 
eee 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS & CHEMISTS | 

















£2 -SATEai, FREE. 


| 
“SoA, | 
To introduce our fine work, if you will send us a good photo 
— | of yourself or any member of your family, we will make 
' you a fine life-size £2 Pas tel Portrait FREE OF CEARG E. 
| The only return desired of you will be that you show our 
| work to your friends and assist us in securing orders, als o 
that you guarantee to have the picture suitably framed, so 
that the work will show to advantage. Write your name and 
address very plainly on the hack « of the photo you wis ~ de ne, 
and send it at once. It will be safely returned ar 
F. CARR aad (0., 37, Warwick Street, Worthing, Suces. 
| 
| 








COCKLE’S Sy& | & BW $f NERVE FORCE 
ANTIBILIOUS | \\Saturqtes | [ACTUALLY RE-CREATED 


ity—imperceptib' 4 _ nerz —— a t = Ary ply wearing one of 


ee | —, °°". | ELECTROPATHIC BELTS, 


— s sho uld call and see them scientifically tested 


C ‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOU S PILLS ° — — - and pe ersonally Lue ct the The usands of unsolic a i 


FOR LIVER. 
Testimouials receive i from the grateful multies le who 
— sonamnine hen T } | E O I sDEST AN D een permanently restored to health by thie aura, 
! simple, and pl ant means of cure. 5,00¢ mplé 





BE T , ry Press ‘Re eports. Pamphlet and Ad ioe free, 
. h ally or by letter, on applicatiqn to the 


C YOCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. ical Battery Company, Ltd. at their 


a aed 7 Te . “THE QUEEN” " Electropathic and Zander Institute, 
(ocktes ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. a R N ITU. RR E ~ ‘ls no hesitation in recommending its use.— 52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


FOR INDIGESTION. 
s a ec. 22, 1883, (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
All communications are considered strictly private 


- Sela by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS | PILLS. Po LISH. Oilmen, &e. ; eT a 
FOR HEARTBURN. MaNvractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. — 
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